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THE BANIAN TREE. 
(SEE ENGRAVING.) 

WE present, this month, a very correct drawing 
of the celebrated Banian tree, whose singular proper- 
ties have excited great attention in all ages of the 
world. It belongs to the family of fig-trees, and is 
called, by naturalists, the Ficus Indica, or Indian 
Fig. It flourishes extensively in the East Indies, 
and is the object of religious veneration among the 
Hindoos. The fruit of it is not very remarkable, 
either for size or esculent qualities; but the immense 
shade it offers to the weary traveler, when toiling 
over the sun-burnt regions of southern India, is inde- 
scribably refreshing, both to the mind and body. To 
the poor, way-worn pilgrim of that country, it is 
like the wandering Hebrews’ “shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land,’ and is highly calculated to 
call forth the gratitude of the religious, as well as 
the veneration of the superstitious mind. 


The Banian tree possesses one very remarkable $ 


peculiarity. When it has reached a certain mag- 
nitude, and the parent stock stands up with all its 
“leafy honors on its head,’ the lateral branches 
send down to the ground perpendicular shoots, 
which, taking root, become trees, and have their 
own leaves and branches. This process, in a good 
soil, sometimes goes on till the original trunk has 
spread its secondaries all over a vast region, forming 
a natural arbor more beautiful than art can imitate, 
or the mind easily concieve. : 

Strabo, the great Grecian geographer, compares 
this Banian arbor to ‘ta tent supported by many 
columns.’’ Pliny, also, the celebrated Roman natu- 
ralist, mentions this tree, and speaks glowingly of 
its properties; and Milton, catching his inspiration 
from the Latin original, embalms the fame of it in a 
passage of immortal beauty: 

“ Branching so broad along, that in the ground 
The bending twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree—a pillared shade, 

High overarched, with echoing walks between. 
There, oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds 
At loop-holes cut through thickest shades.,’ 

The Banian tree, near Mangee, in Bengal, has 
been quite accurately measured by curious travelers. 
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“The entire circumference of the shadow, at noon, 
was eleven hundred and sixteen feet; and it required 
nine hundred and twenty feet to surround the fifty 
or sixty stems, by which the tree was supported.” 
There is another specimen of this tree, in the same 
country, which “covers an area of seventeen thou- 
sand square yards; and, we are told that both 
India and China are half embowered beneath these 
miniature forests. Not only travelers, but the sober 
authors of our books of natural science, find it diffi- 
cult to say enough in praise of this most remarkable 
of all trees. But the poets fairly revel on it. In 
Southey’s ‘Curse of Kehama,”’ there is a passage, 
which, in every way, is worthy the fame of the 
Scottish bard: 
“T'was a fair scene wherein they stood— 
A green and sunny glade amid the wood, 
And in the midst an aged Banian grew. 
It was a goodly sight to see 
That venerable tree; 
For o’er the lawn, irregularly spread, 
Fifty straight columns propp’d its lofty head; 
And many a long depending shoot, 
Seeking to strike its root, 
Straight, like a plummet, grew toward the ground. ; 
Some on the lower boughs, which cross’d their way, 
Fixing their bearded fibres, round and round, 
With many a ring and wild contortion wound; 
Some to the passing wind, at times, with sway 
Of gentle motion swung; 
Others of younger growth, unmovy’d, were hung 
Like stone-drops from the cavern’s fretted height. 
Beneath was smooth and fair to sight, 
Nor weeds nor briers deform’d the natural floor; 
And through the Jeafy cope which bowered it o’er 
Came gleams of checker’d light. 
So like a temple did it seem, that there 
A pious heart’s first impulse would be prayer.” 


It may be that some of our own poets, taking the 
hint from this beautiful picture, and warming their 
genius by the fire of the older bards, may give us a 
few verses equal to any thing that has been written, 
or a prose sketch, full of the poetry of thought and 
feeling. From looking at this tree, and thinking of 
the sultry summer’s day where it grows, and con- 
ceiving the delicious coolness of its shade, and dream- 
ing about the country gossip that may have been 
carried on beneath its wide-spreading branches, we 
have ourselves half resolved to write a sketch in prose. 


* 
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HUMAN LIFE. 


Tuis life is a compound of good and evil, pleasure 
and pain, toil and rest, strength and weakness, joy 
and sorrow, hope and disappointment. On one hand, 
before we are ushered into being, a universe is pre- 
pared for our reception and accommodation, which 
affords us aliment pleasant to the taste, crystal 
streams to quench our. thirst, the balmy air to in- 
hale, the sun to light up the path of our earthly pil- 
grimage, the sweet melody of nature to enliven our 
feelings, and many kind friends to sympathize with 
us in all our troubles. On the other hand, the day 
we begin to live we begin to suffer, and, in one 
sense, to die. From infancy we are the subjects of 
pain, sickness, vexation, anguish, and revenge, till 
exhausted nature sinks beneath the accumulated 
weight of evils, or till some of the multiplied thou- 
sands of diseases to which humanity is heir, bring 
us down to the house appointed for all the living. 

It is well for us that, when we commence the jour- 
ney of life, we are ignorant of what lies before us; 
for if we could then foresee all the plans, failures, 
treacheries, and losses, which come up in after life, 
that sight would so overwhelm us, as to paralyze all 
our efforts, and blast all our prospects. By a wise 
arrangement of Providence, we know not what a 
day may bring forth. The history of life is learned 
as it transpires. In the mean time, hope is buoyant, 
and, though often disappointed, it is among the last 
of all our friends that forsake us. When the winds 
of adversity how! around and threaten to overwhelm 
us, hope reaches within the vail of safety, and, like 
the mariner’s anchor, is the most useful in a storm. 
When poverty blights our earthly possessions, or 
disease invades our domestic circles, and is permit- 
ted to spread the winter of death around us, Hope, 
like a smiling evergreen, rears its lovely form be- 
fore the vision of our desolate hearts. Thus we are 
borne onward through the changing scenes of mor- 
tal life. 

In contemplating human life, there is, perhaps, 
nothing which strikes us more forcibly, or admon- 
ishes us more frequently, than the thought of its 
brevity. After breathing for half a century, then 
reviewing the past, life appears as a dream when one 
awakes from his night slumbers; and should fifty 
per cent. be yet added to the years of his life, he 
would be but a breathing mass of physical and men- 
tal weakness, tottering on the verge of time, ready to 
lanch on the dark ocean of death. And is our race so 
nearly run? and are we so little concerned about the 
end of it?) Again: how many millions of our race, 
who came into being after we did, have gone to the 
spirit land! Neither childhood, youth, nor man- 
hood has any security against the shafts of Death. 
Of the nine hundred millions of human beings now 


HUMAN LIFE. 
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upon earth, as nearly as can be calculated, there is 
one birth and one death per second, on an average. 
And are the children of men going into eternity at 
the rate of sixty per minute, or three thousand six 
hundred per hour, or eighty-six thousand four hun- 
dred per day, or nine hundred millions per one gen- 
eration of thirty years? and is not our time at hand? 
Though the patriarchs lived for centuries, the life of 
man has, ever since their day, been gradually grow- 
ing shorter, as he increases in the luxuries of civil- 
ized society. In the days of the Psalmist, the years 
of his life were reduced to three-score and ten, and, 
perhaps, now would scarcely average thirty years. 
How truly it is said, “ Man that is born of a woman, 
is few of days and full of trouble. He cometh forth 
like a flower, and is cut down: he fleeth, also, as a 
shadow, and continueth not!’’ In view of all which, 
it follows, to consider our latter end, so as to prepare 


° for it, is wisdom, and to neglect it is madness. 


Dying is truly a solemn event, but living is still 
more so, when properly considered. For every act 
of life we are accountable to the great Author of 
our being; but for the pains of death we are not ac- 
countable. It is not in death, but while living, that 
we adopt our principles, form our characters, and 
take our coloring for eternity. When a man dies in 
the order of Providence, he is not held responsible 
for the time, place, or circumstances of his dissolu- 
tion; but, let it be remembered, the King of kings 
and Lord of lords has said, For every idle word 
that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof 
in the day of judgment.’’ Every day that we live 
we are laying up a good foundation against the time 
to come, or treasuring up wrath against the day of 
wrath, and the revelation of the righteous judgments 
of God. Our business in this world, therefore, is to 
get well through and safe out of it; and whoever does 
this, shall have accomplished the great end of living; 
but whoever fails herein, will have occasion to say, 
with the celebrated statesman, when dying, ‘ Re- 
morse;’’ and it would be better for such a delin- 
quent if he had never been born. 

In regard to the termination of life, that which 
should concern us most is to be prepared for it, and 
for what lies beyond it. Whether we sink under 
slowly wasting disease, or break with sickness in a 
day—whether we die at home, surrounded with fam- 
ily and friends, or abroad amidst strangers, or en- 
tirely alone, is not material; but every thing depends 
on dying in Christ, and being saved with the power 
of an endless life. A few years ago, a young man, 
in the city of New Orleans, whose friends had as- 
sembled to witness his departure from this world, 
and catch the last whispers that might fall from his 
quivering lips, on reviewing the countless dangers 
through which he had passed, and surveying the 
crown of life then full in view, amidst the agonies 
of death exclaimed, “I am safe!’ That young man 
was a Christian, and knew whom he had believed. 
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THE CHURCHES OF ROME. 


Jesus has vanquished death. All who trust in Him, 
whenever and wherever they meet the pale horse 
and his rider, shall ‘conquer through the blood of 
the Lamb.”’ 
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THE CHURCHES OF ROME. 


BY REV. J. P. DURBIN, D.- D. 

Berore the,western traveler reaches Rome, he 
will have become sensible of the striking resem- 
blance between the pomp and ceremony of the an- 
cient Pagan and the Catholic worship. And after 
he has been in Rome a week or two, and inquired 
for the sites of some of the most celebrated temples 
which adorned the ancient city, and found them oc- 
cupied by Christian churches, in some cases even 
retaining the Pagan names, he will be convinced, 
that it was the policy of the Church, after the acces- 
sion of Constantine, as far as possible, to render the 
sacred edifices, rites, and customs of the old subser- 
vient to the new religion. The adoption of this 
policy was quite a natural consequence at that time; 
for it required, in addition to this accommodation of 
the new religion, the powerful example of the throne, 
and not unfrequently the violent exertion of its ab- 
solute authority, to convert and preserve the savage 
tribes of the north and west, and the no less imprac- 
ticable inhabitants of fallen Italy. Hence, from the 
beginning of the fourth century, the cross and the 
sword went hand in hand, and the union was sancti- 
fied in the eyes of the Catholic world by the triumph 
of Constantine, who marched to victory over the 
Pagan Maxentius, cheered by the appearance of the 
cross in the heavens, and by the celestial voice pro- 
claiming, hdc vinces. 

But the history of the dark and bloody middle 
ages has taught us rightly to understand the follow- 
ing words of our Savior: “ My kingdom is not of 
this world;’? and the diffusion of sound learning 
and rational liberty is fast teaching men to think for 
themselves, and to feel the force of another saying 
of our Lord: “They that worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth; for the Father seek- 
eth such to worship him.’’ This passage the Cath- 
olics have violated by filling their churches with 
various sensible stimulants to devotion; while the 
Friends (I say it with all due respect for this excel- 
lent and once spiritual people) have construed it too 
severely, and rejected the sensible institutions and 
ordinances of religion. Hence, the first have se- 
duced the senses to the injury of faith and spiritual- 
ity, and the second have fallen into confusion and 
weakness for the want of those sensible forms and 
helps which the constitution of the mind and soci- 
ety require. This golden mean is the great desider- 


absolute, but varies with the variations of society. 
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In pursuance of the prevailing intent to construct 
the churches for religious effect, they are more re- 
markable, even for architecture, in their interior than 
in their exterior. Their outward appearance gener- 
ally disappoints the stranger, or at least strikes him 
less than the interior. No spires shoot up to the 
clouds—no towers look down majestically from 
above. But round cupolas and swelling domes 
crown the heavy edifices, and are scarcely seen 
from the streets, but sit finely upon the city viewed 
from a distance. It is remarkable that there is no 
specimen of Gothic architecture in the churches of 
Rome, while it is found in the north and south of 
Italy. This is a very remarkable fact, and difficult 
to explain, when we remember that there are speci- 
mens of the ecclesiastical architecture of Rome 
dating as far back as the fifth century. 

The fronts of the churches are in a vitiated style 
of Grecian architecture. They are broken up into 
angles and small surfaces, and overloaded with orna- 
ments. Yet you can see the elements of the simple 
and sublime architecture of the classic Greek, dis- 
jointed and oppressed by the bad taste which pre- 
vailed upon the revival of the arts in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries; and you feel offended at 
these meretricious ornaments, as if you should behold 
the magnificent dress of a fine woman covered over 
with flaunting ribbons and gay flowers. 

But, as a matter of taste and art, the interior of 
many of the churches of Rome are worthy of all 
admiration. They are adorned with beautiful col- 
umns and exquisite marbles, from the ruined edifices 
of ancient Rome, and are the repositories of some 
of the finest specimens of architecture, painting, 
and sculpture to be found in the world. There is 
nothing that can compare with the interior of St. Pe- 
ter’s, scarcely any thing with that of St. John Lat- 
eran, or Sante Maria Degli Angeli, which was pro- 
duced by alterations made by M. Angelo in the Im- 
perial Hall of Diocletian’s Baths. In the alterations, 
he had the good sense to preserve the unrivaled gran- 
ite columns which adorned the Hall, and to adapt the 
church to them as they stood, rather than to adapt 
them to thé church. They are each a single piece 
of syenite, and now show a height of forty-six feet, 
and sixteen feet in circumference at the base, besides 
six feet, including the original base, now concealed 
under the present pavement, which has been raised 
to suit the present level of the city.* This is the 
church which I admire next to St. Peter’s. 


aa 








* An inhabitant of the new world can scarcely conceive 
how much the level of a great city may be raised by its being 
successively destroyed and rebuilt. In many parts, the pres- 
ent level of Rome is twenty feet above the ancient; and the 
general rise is equal to eight or ten feet; so that one descends 
into the ancient Pantheon now by two steps, though formerly 
the Romans ascended to it by eight or ten steps. The foun- 


’ dations of all the ancient monuments of Rome are several 
atum in Christianity; and, perhaps, is not fixed and | 


feet below the present level of the city, and when exposed are 
seen in sunken areas. 











the principal churches in Rome, as he did upon en- 
tering most of the Catholic churches on his journey 
thither. And when he comes to understand the 
cause, he will find it to be the absence of the crude 
and disgusting pictures and statues he had so fre- 
quently seen elsewhere, and the presence of those 
forms of beauty and truth, which the first artists of 
the world have left as a rich legacy to the capital 
of the Roman Catholic religion. 

No one can look upon Michael Angelo’s statue of 
Moses in the church of St. Peter’s, in Vincoli, with- 
out quailing before the calm majesty and firm self- 
possession of the Jewish lawgiver; and he will in- 
voluntarily conceive a respect for a people who, in 
the space of three thousand five hundred years, pro- 
duced only one such man as this. And he will be 
readily inclined to credit the good priest and the cic- 
eroni, who told us, that, when the artist had finished 
the statue, he stepped back, gazed upon it in rapture, 
and commanded it to speak to him, which it not con- 
descending to do, he struck it on the knee, and the 
mark of his mallet is shown to the stranger at this 
day. 
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FRIENDSHIP IN HEAVEN. 


| 
2 
BY ERWIN HOUSE. : 
In a world like ours, subject as we are to vicissi- : 
tude, and sickyess, and separation, and death, how ; 
inestimable is the boon of friendship! and how cold 3 
and frozen must be that heart which can neither 
acknowledge nor appreciate the pleasures of mutual 
interchange of soul and soul! When prosperity, with 
its sunlight, irradiates our path, and the sky above 
us and the earth beneath us are radiant with glad- 
ness, we feel much, very much in need of one who, 
with us, can share the common joy. But when the 
heavens are overcast, and clouds and darkness fill 
our hearts, and love and hope are blighted, how, 
then, do we need one who can sympathize with us in 
our sorrows, and who, 
When fortune’s gone, or fled afar, 
And hatred’s shafts fly thick and fast, 
: 


Becomes the solitary star, 
That springs and sets not to the last! 


But friendship in heaven! How much more en- 
during, how much more consoling, and how much 
more full of comfort to the heart-stricken mourner 
of earth! There, with the many that shall come 
from the north, and from the south, and from the ° 
east, and from the west—with the wise and the good, 
the great and the pure—with the entire heaven of 3 
angels, and the whole host of the redeemed, will he 3 
have sweet and enduring fellowship for ever. For | 











ever? Yes, FOR EVER—not only with the angels, 
and the saints, and the general assembly of the 
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Lorp! What a thought! what a union! what a 
friendship? and what a society of changeless bliss in 
the world beyond the grave! 


“Tt must be so: ‘tis not for self 
That we so tremble on the brink, 
And striving to o’erleap the gulf 
Yet cling to being’s severing link. 
O, in that future let us think, 
To hold each heart the heart that shares, 
With them the immortal waters drink, 
And soul in soul grow deathless theirs!” 
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A FRAGMENT. 


BY ANNETTA. 

Ir was a cold, bleak night in December. The 
wind was whistling without, and the frost was 
raging within the humble cottage of an honest peas- 
ant, who resided in the vicinity of His fam- 
ily consisted of a wife, and one lovely babe of a 
year and a half old. She was a child of exquisite 
beauty and sweetness of temper. She was the ob- 
ject of her father’s fondest solicitude, and her moth- 
er’s tenderest care. That night the parents were 
aroused from their quiet slumbers with a hoarse 
cough and feverish delirium, that had seized their 
lovely babe—their darling Elizabeth. That night 
the father might have been seen, muffled in his rustic 
habit of clden times, hastening across the meadows 
and lawns to the neighboring village, for the physi- 
cian, and the mother might have been seen folding 
the lovely babe close, and still closer to her fond em- 
brace, that she might impart heat and temporary re- 
lief to her suffering child. The physician came, the 
child was examined, and prescriptions quickly at- 
tended to; but all effort to restore the little sufferer 
was in vain: she sunk into the cold and icy arms of 
death, and the parents were obliged to follow her to 
the narrow house appointed for all living. They 
returned to their lonely habitation; but the object 
of their love, the darling of their hearts, the pledge 
of their mutual affection, and the object upon which 
fond parents too often doat, was gone, and gone for 
ever. They mourned, and would not be comforted. 
The father, especially, spent his nights in restless 
anxiety, and his days in melancholy reflection. His 
pillow he bedewed with tears, and sleep departed 
from his eyes, and slumber from his eyelids. One 
night, after spending many hours in restless anxiety, 
he fell into a faint doze of slumber, when the lovely 
form of his departed babe came suddenly gliding 
into his chamber. She seemed as an angel of light, 
and a glorified and happified spirit, sent on an errand 
of mercy to soothe the troubled emotions of a doat- 
ing father’s intolerable grief; and she accomplished 
the purpose of her mission. Just as the father would 
have flown and seized the lovely angel form in his 
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THE CROSS.—A REVIVAL INCIDENT. 
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arms, and held her to earth again, she lifted up her 
hands and eyes to heaven, and, with all the beauty of 
infinite perfection and angelic sweetness, she ex- 
“QO, the glories-of the Redeemer’s king- 
Soon 


claimed, 
dom!”’ and immediately vanished out of sight. 


after, the morning sun broke over the eastern hori- 
zon, and day dawned upon that peasant’s cottage, 
not in its usual gloom. All nature seemed changed. 
The load fell from off his heart, and he could now 
look beyond the cold and narrow tomb, and see his 
lovely little innocent prattler, by the eye of faith, in 
a world of spirits, free from all pain and sorrow, 
perched upon the boughs of the tree of paradise, 
beholding the glories of that Redeemer that she had 
so vividly represented to the eye of his imagination. 

Years fled; but time was not misspent by the 
humble cottager. He set up the standard of the 
cross by his own fireside; and, in all the simplicity 
of an honest and sincere Christian, he never omitted 
his duties in public or private. He was a pattern of 
meekness and humility; and when years had stolen 
away, and time had left many a wrinkle upon his 
brow, and the frosts of many winters had whitened 
his thin scattering locks, I have seen him seated 
in his old oaken chair by the fireside of his happy 
home, and heard him relate the affecting incident of 
this child’s death and appearing to him, which was 
so vividly impressed upon his mind that he could 
hardly think it any thing but real. Yes, I say when 
years had fled, I have seen the tear of fond recollec- 
tion steal into his eye; but soon it was suppressed, 
when he would proceed with his narrative. Long 
since the lovely babe and the venerable father’s re- 
mains have moldered in the cold grave; but we have 
no doubt but that the spirits are reunited, and are 
together participating in all the glories of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. 





THE CROSS. 

I rove the cross. At its base gushes the fount of 
perfect joy—upon its top burns the light of heaven— 
around it cluster the ministering angels of God. It 
is the centre of the Christian’s system. God’s first 
promise, from out the gloom of despoiled Eden, with 
humble, yet certain trust, points to it. From the 
cross, amid the dire confusion of burning worlds, 
and dissolving systems, is suspended Heaven’s last 
favor. Yes, I love the cross of Jesus. It is the sin- 
ner’s only hope—my only plea. Its doctrines alone 
can calm the troubled heart—its blood alone can 
cleanse the polluted soul—its sacrifice alone can 
open the gates of paradise. At the cross I am com- 
pletely happy. While I gaze upon it, I fear not for 
time nor eternity. He who bore it up the steep of 
Calvary was the God-man. When Death triumphed 
over mortality, Jehovah-Jesus tore the laurel from 
his brow, and in his dark dominions wrote, ‘‘ Death 
is swallowed up in victory!”’ Bemies. 
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A REVIVAL INCIDENT. 


BY E. M. B. 


A Few weeks since, business had detained me in a 
neighboring city until a much later hour than I had 
expected; and as I approached the ferry to cross the 
river that rolled between me and my home, the 
shades of a February evening were gathering thick 
and dark around. As I stood deliberating on my 
course, in that mood of mind that permits a trifle to 
determine us, I was accosted by a friend, whose 
kindly invitation soon removed my incertitude, and 
I returned to pass the night at his comfortable dwell- 
ing. We were received by that smile and look of 
heartfelt welcome, which are a tender husband’s 
best and most prized reward, after the toils and busi- 
ness of the day. The evening repast was prepared 
and enjoyed; and then, drawing our chairs near the 
glowing grate, we conversed on the recent revival 
in which he had mingled, and of which I had al- 
ready heard so much. Tears stood in the father’s 
eyes as he adverted to the growing seriousness of 
his eldest son, and mentioned among the hopeful 
converts his own Matilda, the blue-eyed girl who 
had assisted her mother in the hospitalities of the 
tea-table. ‘There is a special meeting appointed 
to-night,’’ he continued, “for the benefit both of 
those who have lately made a profession of religion, 
and of those who have resolved to relinquish all in 
order that they may obtain the like precious hope. 
Such only are invited to attend, with a few older 
members to assist by prayer and counsel. My pleas- 
ure in your unexpected visit had almost caused me 
to forget my engagement. Matilda has already dis- 
appeared, and, if you please, we will follow her.” 
I assented with pleasure; but what was my surprise, 
on entering the church, to find that nearly three 
hundred had accepted the invitation! As I looked 
on the interesting assemblage, emotions, which they 
alone can realize who have felt the worth of immor- 
tal souls, filled my heart, and my fervent, low- 
breathed prayer ascended to heaven, that all might 
“be strengthened, established, settled’’ in the way 
which they had chosen. With but few exceptions, 
all were in the morning of life—it seemed the bud- 
ding of the flowers, ere opened to the full blaze of 
day; but, in addition to the natural ingenuousness 
of youth, there rested on each countenance a deeper, 
holier feeling; and it was not difficult to suppose 
that each heart there recognized the sentiment as 
true, ‘* Thou, God, seest me.’’ Denton, (my friend,) 
who, from his union of deep piety with strong and 
cultivated intellect, was one of the most influential 
members of the Church, was seated within the rail- 
ing of the altar; and after a whispered consultation 
between him and the pastor, the latter arose, and 
expressed his gratitude to God for the large number 
who had obeyed the strivings of the Spirit, and had 
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been induced to attend the house of prayer. He 
then addressed the recent converts, and invited and 
encouraged them to rise and speak succinctly of the 
goodness of the Lord to them in the forgivenss of 
sin. One after another, in compliance with his re- 
-quest, arose, and dwelt with sweet simplicity on a 
Savior’s love; and hearts filled to overflowing found 
appropriate relief in speaking the high praises of 
Jehovah, and pointing the weeping penitents around 
to the cross—the Lamb of Calvary. The varied 
tales, though still but one in substance, revealed the 
different dispositions, acquirements, and characters 
of the narrators; yet all were marked by that art- 
lessness, that absence of intended display, which 
brought home to my mind the irresistible conviction 
of their truth. Perhaps there might be much exu- 
berance of imagination. Some, like Peter, spoke 
too confidently of their determinations and resolves, 
while others, with all the doubts of Thomas longing 
for full assurance, yet evinced the same love for the 
Master as that which led him, in the days of his in- 
carnation, to exclaim, ‘‘ Let us, also, go to Jerusa- 
lem, that we may die with him!’’ I marked the 
close attention paid to each by the pastor and official 
members, and acknowledged the admirabie insight 


thus given them of the respective temperaments of 


those over whom they were now to watch. I had 
known Denton principally as a professional man— 
had heard him plead eloquently and combat logically 
at the bar of his country—had listened to his judi- 
cial investigations, and yielded to his judgment and 
acuteness the well-deserved tribute of admiration. 
I knew him to be in the habit of repressing his feel- 
ings, and had doubted, at times, if there were much 
depth of emotion concealed beneath that calm and 
cold exterior; but as I watched, this evening, the 
changes of his pale and speaking countenance, such 
doubts were for ever removed. At length his daugh- 
ter arose, and tears rolled down the father’s face, as, 
with the sweet artlessness of sixteen, she related the 
history of her conversicn. ‘For three weeks,’’ she 
continued, 
“* Not a cloud did arise to darken my skies, 
Or hide for a moment my Lord from my eyes.’ 

But, ah! it is not so now; and perhaps I have been 
altogether deceived; for my dear brother was awa- 
kened with me—he sought for pardon as I sought— 
day after day, and week after week, he has knelt 
both in public and in private—he has suffered more 
intensely than I suffered—more prayer has been 
offered for him; and yet he is not saved. Something 
now whispers that perhaps I trusted too soon—that 
perhaps the Lord did not speak peace; and this even- 
ing,’’? she continued, with a burst of grief, ‘‘how 
can I be happy, this evening, when my brother de- 
clined to acccompany me here—despairs of mercy, 
and says if he must be unhappy, he will be unhappy 
in the world!’ Her convulsive sob was echoed from 
the altar: Denton had involuntarily risen, and as he 
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stood, with streaming eyes, and outstretched arms, 
**My son! my son!” burst from his quivering lips, 
**my son, what shall Ido forthee,myson!’’ ‘Pray, 
pray!’’ exclaimed the agonized youth, as, rushing 
from the pew where he had been concealed, he threw 
himself before the altar, and, in the very anguish of 
a broken heart, poured out such self-condemna- 
tion, such self-abasement, such self-abandonment as 
showed his deep sense of sinfuluess—his utter renun- 
ciation of all merit of his own—his entire helpless- 
ness, save in the atonement of the Redeemer. Deep 
and solemn was heard the pastor’s voice, as he said, 
‘‘Let every Knee bow, and every heart plead with 
God for mercy.’ Implicit obedience was given, and 
the united “amen’’ which followed each petition 
that he offered, evinced the deep interest of the con- 
gregation in the scene. ‘Raise a father’s prayer, 
Denton!”’ I exclaimed; but language came not to 
his aid, or was too weak to portray a father’s feel- 
ings. The impressive gush of anguish—the broken 
ejaculations, ‘‘He deserves—yet spare—have mer- 
cy—the blood of Christ—the blood of Christ!’ were 
all that he could utter, on whose lips crowds had 
hung with interest. Yet it was enough; for He who 
reads the heart was there—He who is rich in mercy 
to all that call upon him; and angels that night 
sung and registered in heaven, ‘‘ The dead’s alive! 
the lost is found!’’ 
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OLD SCENES. 


BY c- P. B. 


Nor many days ago, Mr. Editor, I passed over a 
portion of country, every foot of which was familiar 
to me in my boyhood. The quiet rural village, the 
beautiful green fields, the prattling streamlets, and 
the peaceful lake, all—all were there. It is true, 
the streets of the town were not only extended to 
greater lengths, but better filled and ornamented 
with fine buildings. But the landscape, on all sides, 
far and near, was unchanged. ‘The people who once 
lived there are gone, and new faces come and go, 
where all were once familiar. I went to the burial- 
ground, and read the names of many of my former 
friends engraved on stone, with brief mementos 
pointing out their life. But they themselves are 
dead. The old seminary stands erect, with not a 
brick less than when you and I were tenants of its 
lofty halls. But our loved ones—where are they? 
Where are the hundreds of young gentlemen and 
ladies, then in the budding prime of life, whom we 
knew, and loved, and prized?) My heart was pained 
with reflections such as these; and I sat down on the 
banks of the lake where you and I exchanged the 
last sad farewell. I looked upon the water, upon the 
trees, upon the grave-yard, and, last of all, upon my- 
self, and then, thinking of you, I wept. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL IN GOD’S WORKS. 


BY REV. ENOCH MUDGE. 


Hast thou an eye the beautiful to scan, 
The quick and clear discriminating sense 
To trace creation in its glorious plan, 
And to admire its forms in providence? 
Nature is full of beauty—in the fields, 
The garden, valley, and the mountain side— 
In bud and flowers, whatever nature yields— 
In fountains, rills, and in the foaming tide. 
The heavens are deck’d in many a sparkling gem, 
That burns and glows in varied flashing hues, 
To deck night’s deep cerulean diadem— 
To give delight to our admiring views. 
And are the seas less beautiful and fair, 
With pearls, and shells, and lovely coral bowers? 
Sure beauty revels in perfection there, 
In varied modesty, and grandeur’s powers. 
Through all God’s lower temple we behold 
The images of varied beauty shine, 
Exceeding far, in splendor, burnish’d gold, 
Which show the traces of a Hand divine— 
In the bright colors of Aurora’s face, 
And gorgeous blushes of the sunset sky. 
When we the changes of fair Luna trace, 
Or Sol arising in his majesty, 
All that is fresh and fair to charm the eye, 
The face of infancy, and glow of youth, 
"Phe maiden’s cheek, where blushing modesty 
Speaks to the heart in sentiments of truth; 
Then man is gifted beauty to perceive, 
And love what his Creator thus has made. 
It is designed his sadness to relieve, 
To see God’s works in beauty thus arrayed. 
But pure religion, taught us from above, 
Descends from heaven, where perfect beauty 
dwells, 
Reveals our Father’s face lit up with love: 
This all created beauty far excels. 
When out of Zion God in beauty shines, 
Revealing his perfections to our view, 
There’s moral beauty in the heavenly lines 
Which are to God and nature just and true. 
There Christ, the lovelier than the sons of men, 
In the full image of the Father stands— 
Whose tongue is as the ready writer’s pen, 
With words of grace and pardon in his hands. 
The Church is beautiful as Tirzah, scen 
Deck’d in her robes of truth and holiness, 
More comely than a lovely youthful queen, 
Her banners waving by victorious grace. 
There is a beauty in the house of prayer, 
Where the heart pants with pure desire, 
When the meek spirit bows to worship there, 
And each heart burns with the celestial fire. 
Faith sees new beauties treasured in the skies, 
And realizes them in worlds above. 
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Hope starts with eagerness to seize the prize, 
And gaze on them in eestasies of love. 
In thy blest likeness when shall I awake— 
In the bright visions of immortal bliss, 
And all the glories of that state, partake, 
And dwell for ever where the Savior is? 
Then shall I fully know what beauty means, 
And comprehend the mysteries of that word, 
When I behold those bright, uncloaded scenes, 
In the unvailed effulgence of the Lord. 
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OUR HOPE IN SORROW. 


BY REV. Je M. TRIMBLE. 


Time was, when, in the circle of thy friends, 
Existed one, endeared to thee by ties 

Which God to all in mercy hath ordained; 

And thou hast always loved to call him father. 
That time is past; and now that loved one rests: 
The grave o’er his frail frame dominion holds; 
Nor will the strife of busy multitudes 

His solemn, silent resting-place disturb. 


Then is thy father gone, ne’er to return? 

Sad thought! that friends—best friends, so soon must 
part; 

Yet not for ever. The scene, ere long, will change, 

And friends—best friends, will surely meet again; 

For his immortal spirit doth not dwell 

Amid the dreaded gloom of Death’s vast empire: 

Swift on celestial pinions, upward borne, 

To God, its holy author, it returns. 


Then, child of sorrow, haste to hush thy sighs; 
Let cheerful Hope light up her blissful fires, 

To illuminate and cheer thy aching heart: 

Leave all with God. His will’s thy constant bliss: 
His boundless love thy peaceful hiding-place. 
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THE LAND OF REST. 


BY MRS. H. C. GARDINER. 


Far, far from earth there is a land, 
Replete with beauty, by the Hand 
Eternal made; its loveliness 

Dreams cannot paint, or words express. 
Earth hath its landscapes, rich and fair; 
Rocks, hills, trees, rivulets are there; 
Its fragrant flowers adorn the vale; 
Choice music floats upon the gale; 
Kindly the sun, at Heaven’s command, 
Upon it shines: but O that land 
Presents a fairer scene; its light 

Has rays too pure for mortal sight. 

A land of rest, be it our care 

To find a home, a mansion there. 
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TRIBUTE TO DR. FIELDING. detracting from the eminent merit of others, I have 
— never known his equal in the recitation-room. 

BY PAILEMON. Toward the class there was constantly an exhibition 

= of benevolence and forbearance; yet indecorous 

Tue character of the Rev. John H. Fielding, } words or actions were as carefully avoided as if the 
D.D., is worthy of an abler pen than mine. Several } straight-jacket and ferule awaited the violators of 
years of intimacy with him gave me an opportunity } order; but woe to the feelings of that young man who 
of studying the peculiar traits of his character. } fell under the keen glance of his reproving or repri- 
To say that he was a “great and good man’”’ { manding look! 
would be to attribute stale, and, I had almost said, In possessing the happy art of winning the esteem 
incomprehensible qualities. Departing from the 3 and regard of all, “we never shall look upon his like 
usual mode of portraying personal character, like an } again.’? Under all circumstances, he invited inquiry; 
artist, I shall endeavor to place him in every attitude ; nor did he at any time endeavor to inculcate any 
before the reader. Previous to my acquaintance $ thing, either in science or religion, without giving a 
with him, personally, I had formed an indescript } reason for it. Although well read in Latin and 
idea of the man, expecting, should I ever meet with » Greek, with some acquaintance with Hebrew, yet he 
him, to hear only ‘‘words of learned length and * preferred, above all other things, to give instructions 
thundering sound.’ In my youthful mind, I had } in mathematical science, considering it the key to 
pictured to myself a supernatural being, whose com- > Nature’s store-house; and many there are who can 
mon phraseology was above the comprehension of } bear witness to the skill he possessed of adapting his 
ordinary capacities, and that myself, in his presence, } phraseology to the comprehension of all. 
would be as a barbarian messenger in the audience Ere I leave this part of my digression, permit me 
of the emperor of the ‘Celestial empire,’ listening } to call to the memories of those who shared in his 
through his prime secretary. Conceive my aston- 3 instructions, our teacher standing in front of his 
ishment, when, on a beautiful autumnal evening, ; class, with the forefinger of his left hand tracing the 
just as the sun’s last golden rays had crimsoned the }; windings of some abstruse formula on the black- 
landscape, on the outskirts of a camp-ground, from $ board, while, with his right hand, he renders emphatic 
which was being wafted a hymn to God, I was intro- 3 all he says. 
duced to him. It is true, there stood the president As president, he was most eminently qualified for 
of St. Charles College, some six feet in height, finely } his station in all its relations, whether in connection 
formed, and with a noble bearing, but yet simplicity } with the faculty or students. Let those who say 
was stamped on every word and movement; and, as > that he was too lenient, remember the affection of 
he proceeded in his remarks and observations with 3 the man for all, and the ultimate results. 
great chasteness of style, a placidness gathered As a minister, though not easy in delivery, for 
around every feature of his countenance, and anima- { simplicity and clearness of style, cogency of reason, 
tion lit up every expression of his piercing eyes; and ; and earnestness of appeal, you behold a second Wes- 
as the melting tones of the singers fell upon his ear, ; ley. Nor was his acceptability and reputation, as a 
he seemed on the very verge of heaven, where, in } Christian minister, like the short and rapid course of 
the providence of God, he had come to meet his } the comet, but like the coral reef, deeply laid, which 
brethren of the Missouri conference in council, and ? time increased until it mounted above the fluctuating 
examine the candidates for membership. When ; waves of popular prejudices. Although he had ap- 
again we met it was as teacher and pupil; and for } peared in the pulpit again and again, at St. Charles, 
for ten years, who would not go to Church when 
Fielding was to preach? 

As a public lecturer on natural science, he was 
rarely surpassed. Who, of two crowded houses, 
on two different evenings, that listened to his 
introductory discourse to a series of lectures on 
physics, can forget it? and especially that perfect 
enchantment in which we were bound, when ascend- 
ing through the peroration, with a magic wand 
pointing “through nature up to nature’s God,” he 
seized upon the sublime descriptions of the Deity 
employed by the inspired writers, and sent our blood 
trembling to the heart? 

But taking him from the public exhibitions of him- 
self to the fireside—to the bosom of his family, what 
a model have we! Methinks I see him now, as often 
I have seen him, aftér the close of the arduous duties 








several years, through the mazes and labyrinths of a 
mathematical course, he conducted us, as an expe- 
rienced mariner does a badly constructed and illy 
fitted ship through quicksands and the dangers of 
Scylla and Charybdis, to the wished-for port. Me- 
thinks I see him now in “the study,’’ with book in 
hand, and the class gathering around him as the last 
vibration of the college bell is dying on the breeze, 
eager for the introduction of the recitation. Around 
and around the questons pass, when, in an unex- 
pected moment, a new, and apparently strange 
proposition is made, or interrogatory propounded, to 
the utter confusion of the class. Then have I seen 
him rise from his seat with untied shoes, and coat 
hanging carelessly pendant frem his shoulders, and 
with the simplicity of a child, but powers of a logi- 
cian, prove and force the truth upon us. Without 
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of asummer’s day, reclining on his sofa, while one 
of his interesting daughters, for her father’s satisfac- 
tion, breaks upon the stillness of the evening with 
the soothing tones of a well-tuned piano. 

But his favorite resort was the presence of the dy- 
ing Christian. I have seen him there. He was my 
friend. Disease had done its work. Beside him 
kneeled our beloved president; and when his encour- 


celestial gates are never shut. Ministering angels 
beckon earth’s children to their bright abodes, where 
the rivers of bliss are perpetually gliding between 
banks fringed with unwithering flowers—where barks 
; of pleasure float on their pellucid surface, the sails of 
which are filled by the breath of saints, as they war- 
ble the notes of paradise. They are serenely sailing, 
where no hidden rocks require a beacon-light to 
aging words ceased to be heard, no doubt Caleb Grif- } warn of unseen danger, and guide them safely over 
fith was with his father—God. In the midst of { their treacherous projections. Banners wave in 
many labors and duties, Dr. Fielding was taken from ; beauty, bearing the device of Calvary and the cross; 
us. He died as man should die—full cf hope, im- } while onward is their course amid new and contin- 
mortality, and eternal life. When his sun of life ; ually increasing glories. 
was almost set, he turned to his afflicted companion, How many, since the commencement of the past 
who had shared aught of good or ill that he had real- } year, have entered this blest abode, and begun their 
ized, and who now stood over her departing husband, } everlasting song! Once they were mourning here 
aud said, “For your comfort, my dear, I wish you { below, their cup of misery so full it overflowed— 
to remember that I shall not die; and when you see } their hearts pained, and filled with despondency and 
my body laid low in the grave, know that Iam not gloom—in a cold, unfeeling world—friendless, alone, 
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there, but in the paradise of God!” ‘Thus died this ; and, perhaps, in the deepest vale of poverty. “Now 
man of God—education’s warmest advocate, soci- { they are the children of a King—heirs to an inherit- 
ety’s favorite, the widow’s and orphan’s friend, the } ance which can never fail—inhabitants of a palace, 
student’s teacher, and a beacon-light for many a } and minstrels in God’s oratorio, with golden harps in 
youth from the valley of the Mississippi, toeminence, ; their hands, and crowns of joy upon their heads. 
worth, and even renown. The last year beloved ones have recognized each 
I pay this tribute of respect, because I feel it my } other. Hearts which were severed here, as the 
duty, and, by God’s grace, I will follow his example, ; charmed cup first reaches their lips, are reunited. 
until I shall see him again in the kingdom of our } Parents have embraced their children—the loveliest 
God. . of earth’s creatures have met—kindred spirits have 
now mingled. No fears agitate their bosoms—no 
change, no separations annoy them. Freed from 
TIME AND ETERNITY. every encumbrance, from every weight, they soar 
= amid unbounded space—mount, rise, and revel in 
BY MISS ©. B. c. the beams of the Sun of righteousness! No begin- 
et ning or ending of years is there; but one eternal 
E1cHTEEN hundred and forty-seven opened upon us } Now, in one vast perspective, opens to their enrap- 
with a bright and sunny sky. It commenced its } tured vision! 
reign with smiles and good wishes, and breathed over As eighteen hundred and forty-six bore many to this 
the soul a new existence. Man inhales the atmos- } blessed region, so eighteen hundred and forty-seven 
phere of an era never before seen—never to be beheld } willsoon run its destined round, and waft many more 
again! Time, with the same rapidity with which it } to their desired and long wished-for home. Roll on, 
has moved ever since the morning of creation, will : then, ye transient days and hours, roll on! Whether 








speed this annual as swiftly as it did years before the ; ye are borne forward by smiles or tears, is of little 
Flood; and those who are now actors on the busy ; importance—whether light or shade envelop the path 
stage of life, will, like the insects of an hour, pass } of the pilgrim here, is of little consequence. Each 
down the stream, and be lost in the ocean of eternity. } winged moment has its errand, and is fulfilling its 
What a striking emblem of eternity is the ocean, } mission. It matters little whether the hours are 
when spread out before us in all its beauty and sub- } sunny or cloudy: the night comes—man rests—the 
limity! As thesun mirrors his brightness upon the } morning dawns, and he rises. All are speeding him 
glassy waves, so the Savior’s image is reflected in ; onward. 

the countless multitudes who worship before his Rejoice, then, ye children of sorrow; for your 
throne. As one unbroken song arises from its cease- } mourning is nearly over. Is your hearth desolate, 
less surge, so the music of heaven is uninterrupted. } and the light of your eyes taken from you? Has 
The billows roll, rise, and break, and, anon, another } the voice of song ceased in your dwelling, and 
and another; and thus millions of happy souls are } silence settled around your habitation? Look above. 
continually entering paradise, and uniting in one } Beloved ones await you! Your harp is ready—its 
eternal anthem of praise, which never tires—which { cords are strung—Divine love has tuned it: soon 
never closes. ‘The bliss of heaven is always full, } you will sweep its strings and sing the angel’s song. 
ever-increasing. Who can conceive its glories? The {; Hark! on the whispering breeze, methinks I hear 
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their notes of joy! It comes wafting to me likea 
sea of melody! Seraphic beings are hymning their 
blissful tunes! Come, they say, “come away to 
the land of love, where the groves are for ever 
green’’—where the flowers never fade—where no 
blasting mildew withers their bloom—come where 
the rivers are pure and beautiful—where no sorrow, 
disease, or death has admission—come where all is 
peace—where all is bright—where they need no more 
the sun’s or the moon’s enlivening rays; “for the 
Lord God and the Lamb is the light thereof.”’ 


DELILAH. 


BY MRS. L. F. MORGAN. 


WE might reasonably suppose, that the unhappy 
issue,of Samson’s marriage with a Philistine, would 
have rendered him not only cautious in all his after 
intercourse with her sex, but particularly averse to 
forming any second connection with one of her na- 
tion. Some years, indeed, seem to have elapsed, 
during which he devoted himself to the duties of a 
judge in Israel; but again we find him bestowing his 
affections upon a Canaanitish woman. “He loved 
a woman in the valley of Sorek, whose name was 
Delilah;”’ and this attachment proved far more disas- 
trous to him than his first. Its object was avaricious, 
corrupt, and perfidious. Her portrait presents no 
redeeming feature, and we turn from it with lothing 
and detestation. 

We are not writing the history of Samson. We 
will not, therefore, attempt either to approve or 
condemn him. We are contemplating Delilah. 
However little his regard for her may merit the 
appellation of a sentiment so pure and elevating in 
its character as love, it possessed one of its ingre- 
dients—trust; and to betray the trust of affection, is 
the highest poin' of treachery. The only feminine 
trait discernible ix this depraved Philistine, is the 
argument she uses to obtain the knowledge her 
countrymen desired. She beguiles him with the ap- 
pearance of anxiety to have a stronger proof of his 
regard. ‘How canst thou say, I love thee, when 
thine heart is not with me?” Yet, even in this ex- 
postulation there is an absence of tenderness, and a 
harshness of accusation in her pleading, which savors 
but little of the doubt she professed to feel. 

None, I think, can read the narrative of her con- 
duct, and compare it with the preceding chapters, 
containing the history of his wife, without acknowl- 
edging how much more of genuine natural feeling 
was evinced by the latter. Not the slightest hesi- 
tancy seemed to have entered Delilah’s bosom, rela- 
tive to the act she was about to perpetrate. Cupidity 


was evidently her strongest emotion. With cold- 
hearted indifference she performs her part of the 
stipulation, and even exceeds it; for having deprived 
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him of the power of resistance, ‘‘she began to afflict 
him,’’ ere she delivered him to his foes. 

The remark is often made, that when a woman 
yields to the dominion of evil, her degradation is 
beyond the degree that man ever reaches. I ques- 
tion itstruth. We always expect to see some gleams 
of virtue—some evidence of natural emotion in the 
most depraved examples of her sex; and, therefore, 
our disgust and abhorrence are the more intensely 
excited by their want in her than in man. Vice 
pains us in him—it agonizes usin her. It is in the 
consideration of a wicked woman that we most sen- 
sibly and sorrowfully feel the effects of the fall. Dr. 
Clarke has poetically said (and it is the only poetical 
remark I remember from his pen) ‘that woman 
passed twice through the refining hands of her 
Creator.’? This, to the eye of fancy, may furnish a 
reason why she should be purer and more elevated 
in her character than her lord. Having been the 
first to sin, is a sufficient reason in the view of 
religion and justice. 

O, how should woman seek 
To benefit her race! 

With spirit, patient, quiet, meek, 
Adorn’d with every grace— 

Lothing the thought of ill— 
Remembering the fall— 

From every cup, with watchful skill, 
Extracting drops of gall— 

In every state, herself resign’d, 

By blessing others, bliss to find. 


“~ 


THE KING OF CORSICA. 


BY FRANKLIN. 


TueEoporeE, baron of Neuhof, was descended from 
a noble family. Having studied in the college of 
Munster, he completed his education at Cologne. 
Ardent, and even passionate by nature, he fled from 
domestic trouble to Spain, and was sent, as a lieu- 
tenant of the Spanish army, to Algiers. Being taken 
captive by the enemy, he is said to have served the 
Dey of Algiers, faithfully, for the space of eighteen 
years. When, in 1735, the Corsicans resolved to 
throw off the Italian yoke, and applied to the Dey 
for aid, that prince sent them two regiments of cav- 
alry, under the faithful Theodore’s command. No 
sooner had he landed, than the grateful Corsicans 
crowned their future deliverer as king. But the 
island was afterward conquered by the French; and 
Theodore, poor, but not forsaken, fled to England, 
where his relentless creditors arrested him for debt. 
The high temper of his soul being completely broken 
by this stroke, in the December of 1756 he died of 
grief. 
“ The grave—great teacher—to a level brings 
Heroes and beggars, galley-slaves and kings! 
But Theodore this moral learned, ere dead; 
Fate poured its lessons on his living head— 
Bestowed a kingdom, but denied him bread!” 
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CONVERSION OF THE OLD WAGONER. 


BY REV. 8. MITCHELL. 

Tue reader may as well be told, at the outset of 
this piece, that the writer of it isan old Revolution- 
ary soldiér; and, as it is expected for old people to be 
talkative, and for old soldiers to talk about their cam- 
paigns, I have undertaken to relate a few circum- 
stances connected with the life and conversion of my 
old commander, General Daniel Morgan. 

Daniel Morgan is universally acknowledged to 
have been one of the ablest generals of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. He was born in New Jersey, and 
removed from that state to Virginia, in the year 
1755. Greatly oppressed by poverty, he was com- 
pelled to drive a team; and thus gained his title of 
the ‘Old Wagoner.” His .first military fame was 
acquired in the celebrated expedition of Braddock to 
the west; and it was then that he obtained that 
esteem of the young Colonel Washington which he 
carried with him to his grave. 

At the opening of the war of the Revolution, 
General Morgan was appointed commander of a 
troop of horse raised in his neighborhood, with 
which he joined the American army at Boston, 
from which place he was afterward detached for 
the memorable expedition to Quebec. In the storm- 
ing of that town, Morgan, after the wounded Ar- 
nold was carried from the field, took the command, 
and was the first to scale the barriers of the enemy. 
While a prisoner of war, he was offered by the En- 
glish the rank and pay of a colonel, on condition 
that he would join the British army, which proposal 
he rejected with the highest indignation. 

Morgan was afterward under the command of 
General Gates, and contributed largely to the glo- 
rious triumph of our arms over Burgoyne; and he 
was the man, above all others, whom George Wash- 
ington always preferred to send on any perilous and 
difficult enterprise. In the year 1780, owing to 
severe ill-health, he retired into private life; but was 
immediately called back, by the voice of his coun- 
try, to the aid of the great cause of liberty. With 
the rank of a brigadier general, he joined General 
Gates soon after the disastrous affair at Camden. 
At the battle of the Cowpens, he gained a great vic- 
tory over the British under Tarleton, in memory of 
which brilliant achievement he received a gold medal 
at the hands of Congress. 

From this time, General Morgan no longer ap- 
pears in the history of the Revolution; and, as igno- 
rant or malicious persons have seen fit to give their 
reasons for his retirement, I will here quote the 
intelligent opinion of Judge Johnson: ‘The real 


cause of Morgan’s disappearing from the stage of 
the war was,’’ says the Judge, “unquestionably, a 
serious indisposition—ague and rheumatism, con- 
tracted during the severe winter campaign.” 
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that the Old Wagoner went to his retreat with all 
his laurels on him. 

The reader may recollect that military farce, 
played off in the state of Pennsylvania soon after 
the Revolution, called, by way of derision, the 
whisky insurrection. It was at the head of the 
Virginia militia, called out to suppress this move- 
ment, that General Morgan next made his appear- 
ance. His fellow-citizens, of Frederick county, Va., 
subsequently sent him one term to represent them 
in the halls of Congress. In the year 1799, he died, 
and was gathered to his fathers. 

The above facts, in the life of my old General, 
have been reported by the historians; but I have 
some personal recollections, which have not been 
heretofore recorded. 

I had the honor of serving under him in the south, 
in the winter of 1780-81, immediately after the bat- 
tle of the Cowpens, where he defeated Tarleton, with 
about an equal number of men. The battle took 
place at a time when Cornwallis had overrun the 
Carolinas. General Greene had the command of 
the southern department, but without sufficient force 
to meet Cornwallis. Morgan’s command was at 
some distance from General Greene’s, and consisted 
of about twelve hundred men, and not far from Corn- 
wallis’ army. Colonel Tarleton applied to his uncle 
for twelve hundred men, telling him that, with that 
force, he would bring Morgan there by dinner-time 
the next day. It was said that Cornwallis told him 
he had better let that Old Wagoner alone. The 
young officer, however, urged his request, and it 
was granted. The next morning they met, and, 
with the loss of but few men, Morgan gave him a 
complete drubbing, and took five hundred prisoners. 
Tarleton was indebted to the fleetness of his horse 
for his escape. 

Morgan was a very stout, muscular man, rough 
in his manners, and very profane in his language. 
In the fall of 1802, I visited Winchester, where he 
resided sometime before his death. He had just 
passed the dark valley; and, having known and 
served under him, I was anxious to hear how my 
old General had left the world. It was at this time 
that the following particulars were stated to me by 
a Methodist preacher, who lived in the town. Dur- 
ing his protracted illness, he sent for a local preacher, 
noted for his piety, to come and converse and pray 
with him. He became deeply penitent; and some- 
time before he expired, the old soldier bowed to the 
cross of Christ, obtained the pardon of all his sins, 
and was enabled to rejoice in an all-sufficient Savior. 
He left a satisfactory evidence that he had gained 
a victory over his last enemy. 

Thus lived and died one of the patriots, and an 
able soldier of the American Revolution. May the 
reader, after all the ordinary battles of this life are 
over, like the dying General, obtain the final vic- 
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eternal triumph! Trembling, as I am, on the verge 
of time, with one foot nearly in the grave, I expect 
soon to meet my old commander in heaven, where 
we will celebrate together the greater than all victo- 
ries—that obtained through the blood of the Lamb. 


oe 








INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 


BY REV. J. E. PARKER. 

INTELLECTUAL culture, though important in almost 
every respect, is transcendently so in a religious 
point of view. Here we find its supreme value and 
highest excellence. To save the soul is the province 
of religion; and whatever aims at, and whatever 
effects less than this, sinks into comparative noth- 
ingness. When we contemplate man in his present 
maimed state—his relation to God and eternity— 
his worth here and hereafter, important must be 
regarded any means that will alleviate his sufferings, 
and aid his recovery from ruin. These advantages 
are found in intellectual culture: 

1. It renders mind accessible to truth. Our world, 
notwithstanding all that has been done for its ame- 
lioration, is still groaning under an enormous weight 
of ignorance; and this mountain, which is crushing 
our interests, and destroying our happiness, can be 
removed only by the mighty lever of truth. But 
while intellectual culture is neglected, the mind is 
not accessible to truth; consequently, however recu- 
perative and powerful this agent might be under a 
different state of things, so long as the intellect is 
suffered to remain unimproved and undisciplined, 
truth must remain powerless and inoperative. For 
an agent to act when it can have no existence, is 
impossible. To truth error is not only the antithe- 
sis, but an actual foe. For them both to exist in the 
same mind, in reference to the same points, is, there- 
fore, really and utterly impossible. Like the hoot- 
ing owl that always dwells in obscurity, error, that 
it may operate undisturbed, chooses darkness rather 
than light. As the former flees before the morning 
sun, and makes his dwelling in some dark retreat, 
so the latter, unable to endure the blaze of truth, 
flees to the shades of ignorance and moral night. 
Though the passions are opposed to truth, the mind, 
in proportion to its enlightenment and understand- 
ing, approves and commends it. When, therefore, 
the mind is improved and cultivated, error flees, 
and truth takes its place—one is ejected, the other 
received. The mind of man, prior to his fall, could 
apprehend truth on its first presentation. Its pow- 
ers of discernment were then unimpaired—its judg- 
ment unweakened. Very altered, however, is man’s 
present condition. So greatly have his intellectual 
powers been weakened and impaired by sin, that, 
whilst in his present natural state, truth may linger 
around him like an angel of mercy, and he be wholly 
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unconscious of its presence. He has no means by 
which to apprehend it. To remedy this defect, is 
the object and tendency of intellectual culture; for 
though it were vain to hope that any means what- 
ever would prove sufficiently efficacious to restore 
man to his forfeited intellectual strength, still, by 
proper training and discipline, his mind will be ren- 
dered vastly more discriminative than at present it 
otherwise possibly can be, and sufficiently so, to en- 
able it with ease to distinguish between truth and 
error—between right and wrong. ‘Truth can oper- 
ate only upon mind improved: its only avenue to 
the soul is enlightened reason. The ignorance of 
uncultivated mind it is incompetent to penetrate— 
through its dark forests it can find no passage. 
This truth has often been felt by those laboring for 
the soul’s conversion. Truth, which, if properly ap- 
prehended, would at once effect the work, has fre- 
quently had to be laid aside until the mind has be- 
come more mature. Upon a mind wholly unculti- 
vated, truth must fall powerless and effectless. It 
lingers, therefore, as the best it can do, around the 
outskirts of reason, anxiously waiting the mind’s 
opacity to be sufficiently destroyed to give it en- 
trance. Intellectual culture, though unable of iself 
to redeem the soul, prepares the way for this great 
work, so pleasing to God and important to man. 
But let the impenetrability of intellectual darkness 
be removed—let the opacity of uncultivated mind 
be destroyed, and truth, heavenly and divine, will, 
at once, be impelled with sunbeam velocity and 
divergence to every portion of the mental and moral 
world. As the sun, in his meridian strength and 
splendor, throws his rays irresistibly upon every un- 
screened, accessible object, so would the great Foun- 
tain of light at once shine upon every mind and 
enlighten every understanding. 

2. Intellectual culture gives stability of character. 
In every individual this is of great importance. 
Without it, no person can fill the stations of life 
with honor to himself, or usefulness to others. The 
man destitute of it is like the vessel without ballast: 
influenced, as he will be, by every breeze of popular 
excitement, he is liable to be capsized at every 
moment. Instability is a defect to be deplored, 
wherever found, as it works injury wherever it ex- 
ists. In no respect, however, has its influence been 
more seriously and injuriously felt than in reference 
to sacred truth and religion. Whatever affects here, 
affects seriously—whatever destroys here, destroys 
lastingly. But this defect of man’s present consti- 
tution will be remedied in proportion to his advance- 
ment in mental culture. We find instability and 
vacillation universally more prevalent among the 
ignorant than the intelligent. And to what but 
mental weakness and imbecility can this fact be 
attributed? The mind, in its crude and undevel- 
oped state, is easily overcome of error; but as it is 
improved and cultivated, it becomes strong and 
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vigorous; and, as it is naturally disposed to reject 
error and receive truth, if cultivated it will break 
through all opposition, and surmount every obstacle. 
Religiously, stability of eharacter is indispensable. 
It has been found a much easier task to convert the 
unimproved from vice than to preserve them from 
falling into it again. By labor and assiduity, access 
has been forced to their minds, truth poured upon the 
understanding, and they thus brought to a sense of 
their condition; but, for the want of thorough dis- 
crimination, such as is generally produced by intel- 
lectual culture, they have been unsettled and unsta- 
ble in their opinions; and being unable properly to 
discriminate between them, they have forsaken truth, 
and again embraced error—they have made ship- 
wreck of their faith, and turned again to the weak 
and beggarly elements of the world. They could 
not, in this condition, stem with success the strong 
tide of opposition, and thus outvie all the powers of 
darkness. They proved inadequate to the legion of 
enemies of man’s spiritual interests; whereas, had 
their minds been thoroughly improved—their intel- 
lectual powers fully developed, they might have been 
firm and settled in their opinions—steady in their 
purposes; and, thus possessed, they would have en- 
dured hardness as good soldiers of Christ. It is a 
fact, of universal observation, that it requires much 
more care to lead, in the ways of truth and right- 
eousness, the ignorant and uncultivated, than it does 
the matured and intelligent. When once they have 
received the truth, the latter will walk of them- 
selves, while the former must be lead and supported. 
These must have the truth continually pouring upon 
their minds; otherwise, they will soon relapse into 
darkness and error. The importance of intellectual 
culture is seen, therefore, in the fact, that it renders 
mind firm, settled, unflinching, in the possession of 
truth. 

3. Intellectual culture helps to form enlightened, 
proper views of God, and his claims upon man. This, 
too, is important in order to real piety and correct 
moral sentiment. None will worship God “in spirit 
and truth’’ without it. Facts appear facts only as 
we have ability to appreciate and understand them. 
God himself can make a revelation of his character 
to man only as man’s powers of knowledge and ap- 
prehension are enlarged and strengthened. Were 
even the greatest and sublimest effects wrought be- 
fore him, unless he could feel and appreciate, to 
some extent, their nature, they would, doubtless, 


be attributed to a wrong instead of a right cause; ; 


and thus, instead of operating favorably upon him, 
they would, most likely, have a contrary effect. 
This is a fact ever witnessable among the mentally 
imbecile; and such they must be, who have never, 
by any means whatever, been intellectually im- 
proved. By such, God’s character is misapprehend- 
ed, and, therefore, often improperly regarded, if not 
entirely disregarded. They have, at best, distorted 
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views of it. They see not God in all his ways. 
And if those wholly under the reign of ignorance, 
or the want of mental culture and discipline, are 
thus seriously affected, or thus wholly unaffected, 
those, also, who are but partially under its influence, 
must be, to some extent, affected by it. Though it 
is impossible to capacitate man, by any means what- 
ever, fully and properly to recognize and understand 
the character of God, still, by a proper cultivation 
of his mind, he will be prepared to form of it much 
more correct and exalted views than he otherwise 
could. A part of God’s character is written upon 
all his works. But the native, unexpanded mind is 
too feeble to climb the towering heights of Omnipo- 
tent power. Its strength is not adequate to the ad- 
measurement of goodness. Though God reveals 
himself, he is not recognized. He, on the contrary, 
whose mind is thoroughly improved, sees the good- 
ness of God displayed in all his works. He reads 
his character on every hand. He discovers his wis- 
dom and power in the smallest atom, as well as in 
the mightiest globe. It is for the want of a proper 
apprehension of God’s character, that almost every 
object in the wide domain of nature, whether ani- 
mate or inanimate, great or diminutive, has been 
apotheosized and adored as sacred by those shut up 
in the darkness of superstition and heathenism. But 
let the mind be properly elevated and enlightened, 
and the absurdity of idolatry and unchristian wor- 
ship will be seen; and, as this is seen and felt, a 
knowledge of Christianity and the true God will 
the more easily be disseminated. What has been 
said in reference to the aid intellectual culture 
would furnish, in forming correct views of God’s 
character, is true, also, in reference to his claims 
upon man. Of these claims, just and proper as 
they are, growing out of the relation he sustains to 
them, and they to him, the ignorant and unculti- 
vated, from their inability to apprehend them, can 
have but few real and adequate views. And as 
these claims will be met by none who do not under- 
stand and appreciate them; and, as none can fully 
understand them without mind improved and intel- 
lect strengthened, we see again the importance of 
intellectual culture. 

4. Intellectual culture capacitates the mind for en- 
larged spiritual enjoyments. Man, by sin and dis- 
obedience, has deteriorated in every part. It will 
remain for eternity itself fully to disclose to the hu- 
man family the evils of sin and rebellion. Though 
man’s happiness be perfect in kind, it must be lim- 
ited in quantum. And this limitation will, invaria- 
bly, be in exact ratio to the mind’s capacity and 
ability to enjoy. The truthfulness of this remark 
may be seen in things even temporal. Every thing, 
we are informed, upon which the eye can gaze, upon 
which the thoughts can rest, or the mind dwell, is - 
good and right. Multitudes of objects, however, 
afford us not the least pleasure. They are not only 
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strange and uninteresting, but often mean and 
repulsive. And wherefore? Certainly not that the 
statement declaring them good is not true; but sim- 
ply because of our incapacity to appreciate and en- 
joy them. Earth may bring forward her most 
delicious dainties; and unless man be in a condition 
to receive and enjoy them, they will be poor and un- 
interesting. She may load his table with the richest 
food and choicest viands; and unless his stomach be 
in a hale, healthy state, they will be to him nauseous 
and insipid. Thus, though God in his goodness and 
mercy, at first capacitated the soul for the highest 
enjoyment, and though he is now, as ever heretofore, 
eager and solicitous for our happiness in a spiritual, 
as every other point of view, still, whilst in our 
present maimed condition, we must be limited in our 
happiness, and circumscribed in our enjoyments. 
The uncultivated, being unable, in many cases, to 
apprehend and receive truth, must necessarily be 
deprived of those happy and sanctifying results that 
truth invariably operates, when fully and properly 
apprehended. Intellectual culture, by enlarging and 
expanding the mind, prepares it for the highest, 
widest enjoyments. It fits the soul to rise high and 
sink deep in spiritual and divine things. It prepares 
it for large draughts from salvation’s well and life’s 
river. If thus improved, it will be enabled to con- 
template profitably and with rapturous delight the 
goodness and mercy of God, its Maker, and Jesus, 
its Savior. Having been made acquainted with itself. 
its powers and faculties strengthened and mature, 
and its own high destination disclosed, it moves on 
tranquil and composed, unruffled and undisturbed, 
ever rising higher and higher, and continually ap- 
proximating the image and likeness of its divine 
Author. It is ever making new discoveries, and 
becoming more and more like its great Original. 

Whether, therefore, we contemplate man, either 
before or after his conversion—in his separate char- 
acter or social capacity—in his present relation or 
future interests; or in any other respect in which he 
may and can be viewed in a religious aspect, the 
subject of intellectual culture must be regarded of 
the first importance, as it is fraught with the highest 
interests. It renders the soul accessible to, and pre- 
pares it to receive and appreciate truth, without 
which it can never be redeemed. It aids to form 
correct and enlightened views of God, and his claims 
upon man. It enlarges and expands the mind, thus 
rendering it susceptible of increased happiness. It 
gives stability of character and firmness of purpose, 
and thereby enables man to retain that whereunto 
he has attained, and prepares, in the meantime, for 
the severest trials and heaviest onsets. And thus it 
becomes a powerful agent—a mighty auxiliary to 
redeem the soul, and prepare man again to enjoy 
that high state of bliss and exalted felicity, from 
which, by his own deliberate choice, he originally 
fell. 
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Suffer me, then, fair reader, in conclusion, to say 
to you, and all who may chance to read what I have 
written, though I point not out, at present, the means 
by which it may be done, labor for the improvement 
of your intellect: seek, by all possible means, for a 
full, a thorough, complete development and cultiva- 
tion of that noble, immortal mind you possess, and 
which, if redeemed and purified by the atoning blood 
of the Christian’s great High Priest, and exalted 
Savior, will, sun-like, shine in the bright galaxy of 
heaven, when yonder sun, and moon, and stars shall 
have ended their rounds, and onward, onward still, 
while-eternity shall itself exist, and onward, onward 
move. 
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MARSHAL NEY. 


BY HISTORIA. 


THERE is, perhaps, no name on the page of his- 
tory, which stands so intimately associated with all 
the military virtues as that of Ney; and his life, but 
particularly his death, might convey a useful lesson 
to all Christian men. 

Michel Ney was born in low circumstances, and 
entered the army from necessity as much as choice. 
From a private hussar he rose rapidly to the rank of 
captain, and secondly to that of adjutant general. 
At the battle of Rednitz, he was made a general of 
brigade. He was soon after appointed general of 
division. In the year 1802 he was sent as embassa- 
dor to the Helvetic republic; and, in 1805, he was 
named, by Napoleon, Marshal of the Empire of 
France, and Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor. 
After his brilliant victory at Elckingen, he was 
created duke by his grateful superior in command. 
Having fought many battles in eastern Europe, in 
1808 he maintained his great reputation on the bloody 
fields of Spain. At the battle of Moscow he received 
from Bonaparte the well-known title of “ Le Brave 
des braves’’—the bravest of the brave; and that of 
Prince of Moscow was soon added and confirmed. 
When the enemies of Napoleon the first time en- 
tered France, Ney disputed their progress step by 
step, and was called the Wall of the French. On 
the return of the exiled Emperor from Elba, Ney, 
who had the command against him, was deserted by 
his soldiers, or he might have dashed the star of em- 
pire from the Corsican’s crown. Next we find the 
Marshal boldly fighting by the Emperor’s side, and 
winning the admiration of the French. But both 
Ney and Napoleon fought one battle too many for 
their good. The defeat of Waterloo deprived the 
one of his diadem,.and the other of his life. On that 
bloody field, five horses were shot under the daring 
Marshal of France. His clothes were full of bullet 
holes; and it is recorded that “he fought on foot till 
night, in the midst of the slain.’”? He escaped from 
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the swords of the enemy only to die a less honored 
death. 

After the battle at Waterloo, the Duke of Wel- 
lington was virtually, fora short time, the king. 
With a revenge that confers no credit on his dispo- 
sition, while it betrays the natural weakness of his 
heart, he sought out all the brave generals of the 
French, and punished them for their manly defense 
of their country and theirhomes. Marshal Ney was 
the chief object of this revenge. Being tried by the 
house of peers, whose duty was pointed out to 
them by the British bayonet rather than the book, 
he was condemned, by a large vote, to be shot. 
When, in the reading of the sentence of the court, 
the officer began to repeat the numerous titles of 
the renowned hero of so many wars, the latter 
interrupted him with a mournful sigh: ‘* What need 
of titles now? I am Michel -Ney, and soon shall be 
a handful of dust.”’ 

It can hardly be expected that such a man, reared 
as a soldier, and familiar only with the work of 
death, should exhibit other than the virtues pertain- 
ing to his art. The Protestant English insulted him 
by offering the services of a Catholic priest. ‘I 
need no priest,’’ said Ney, ‘*to teach me how to die: 
I have learned it in the school of battle.”’ But he 
did manifest his real respect for religion, by re- 
ceiving the customary religious attentions from the 
curate of St. Sulpice. To this clergyman he made 
the celebrated remark which some have taken as 
proof that, before his death, he had secured the 
blessings and consolation of Christian hope: “ You 
mount before me now, sir,’’ said the General, point- 
ing to the high seat of the carriage sent to carry him 
to the place of death; ‘but I shall soonest reach a 
higher region.” 

On the 7th of December, 1815, at nine o’clock in 
the morning, Ney was ordered to be shot. He was 
led to the garden of Luxemburg, and exposed to the 
muskets of a hundred men. When the executioner 
attempted to blindfold him, tearing the bandage from 
his eyes, he exclaimed, ‘Have you forgotten, sir, 
that, for twenty-six years, I have lived among bul- 
lets?”? then, turning to the soldiers, and exhorting 
them to love and venerate their country, and de- 
claring that he had never deserted or betrayed it 
himself, he opened his bosom as a mark. Laying 
his hand on his heart, and lifting his eyes toward 
heaven, he exclaimed: “Aim true! France for 
ever! Fire!” In a moment he fell, pierced by 
nearly every bullet of the band. 

Reader, if the men of this world will live thus, 
and suffer thus for the honors and rewards of an 
earthly king, what should you count hardships in 
the service of Him who rules both the heavens and 
the earth? As you lay this paper by, think of 


Ney—think of yourself—think of that conquering 
Redeemer, under whom you have enlisted during the 
continuance of the only honorable and glorious war. 
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FLATTERY. 


BY REV. R. W. ALLEN. 


Pessimum genus inimicorum laudantes.—T acttvs. 


SrEEcH is one of those noble faculties by which we 
are distinguished from the brute creation; but on its 
right or improper use much good or evil depends. 
Solomon says, that “death and life are in the power 
of the tongue.’’ Nothing that we utter can be con- 
sidered trifling or insignificant. We may speak 
lightly, triflingly, inconsiderately—our words may 
be lighter than air, scarcely noted, and soon forgot- 
ten. Even these are all registered on high, and will 
crowd the scene of judgment. ‘For every idle 
word that men speak, they shall give an account in 
the day of judgment.”’ 

Flattery is one of. the great evils of the tongue; 
and yet it is one exceedingly common. It is seen 
in all departments of society—among all classes and 
ranks. The social circle, the convivial party, the 
interchange of friendship, all, to some extent, abourd 
with this evil. It enters the halls of legislation, and 
is admitted, as a welcome guest, into nearly all the 
assemblies for political, literary, and moral improve- 
ment. Says a distinguished author, “Bitium fuit, 
nune mos est, adsentatio.”” Flattery, which was for- 
merly a vice, is now grown into a custom. From 
its general prevalence, we should suppose that, by 
many it was regarded asa kind of virtue or social 
excellence; or, at least, that it was considered one of 
the accomplishments of refined society, and one of 
the constituents of etiquet. 

Flattery, though a great evil, is one that is easily 
received and fondly cherished. Most persons like to 
be flattered, (and this may account somewhat for 
the prevalence of the evil;) and though oftentimes 
it creates disgust, yet that disgust is not entirely un- 
connected with pleasure. Though they often look, 
apparently, with indignation upon the flatteries, yet 
they feel a secret self-satisfaction within, which 
leads them to smile placidly on the tongue of the flat- 
terer. That which is liked, finds but little difficulty 
in obtaining a ready reception. All are said to be 
susceptible of flattery; yet all are not equally so: 
the kind of flattery may not affect all alike. The 
Grecian hero has wisely expressed it: there may be 
only one point, but there is one point in which we 
are all vulnerable to this evil. If it were not grate- 
ful to our self-love, it would be repelled. Hence, a 
French writer says, “If we did not flatter ourselves, 
the flattery of others would do us no harm—their 
incense would be thrown away.” 

Its deleterious effects are numerous. The flatterer 
himself shares largely in them. He does not believe 
his own flatteries; and in them he often utters false- 
hoods. Thus, a “certain orator, named Tertullus, 


who informed the governor against Paul,’’ in per- 
suading Felix to accomplish his nefarions purpose, 
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resorted to flattery: “Seeing that by thee we enjoy 
great quietness, and that very worthy deeds are done 
unto this nation by thy providence.” All this was 
false, though it accomplished the object intended. 
God says of flatterers, “There is no faithfulness in 
their mouth.”’ Of some of the rebellious Israelites 
he says, ‘‘ They did flatter with their mouth, and they 
lied with their tongues.” Falsehoods often give to 
flatteries all their importance. These, often repeat- 
ed, have a direct tendency to destroy, in the mind, 
a nice sense of right and wrong, and render obtuse 
the moral sensibilities. Flatteries are constantly 
blinding the mind and hardening the heart. Thus 
has the “‘tongue”’ of flatterers “fallen upon them- 
selves.”’ 

The flattered are often led by this evil into folly. 
By it they frequently evince weakness of mind, and 
are led into inconsistencies of conduct. Indeed, the 
impress of this evil, to some extent, is stamped upon 
all their doings. Hence, one of the ancient philos- 
ophers said, ‘‘Those whose rank exposes them to 
continual flattery, learn to do nothing well, except 
to ride; and this only because the horse never flat- 
ters: he will throw a prince as soon as a beggar.”’ 
It fosters pride, vanity, and self-importance; for it 
leads men to “think more highly of themselves than 
they ought to think.” It destroys seriousness of 
mind, and is at war with proper self-examination. 
It hinders mental and moral improvement, and leads 
to neglect of duty, and to forgetfulness of God and 
eternity. 

Its baneful effects on Christian character are too 
apparent to escape observation. It is to be feared 
that some have fallen, perhaps finally fallen, through 
this ‘‘snare of the devil;’’ or, if this was not the 
leading instrumentality of their fall, it led to the 
first step in the course by which it was accom- 
plished. It is hostile to a consistent, elevated Chris- 
tian character. A “flattering tongue” is highly 
detrimental to every element of such character. 
None of the graces of the Spirit are safe under its 
influence. It is an enemy to Christian enjoyment. 
It leads directly from the true source of such enjoy- 
ment. Works of charity and benevolence often dis- 
appear before its pestilential breath. It paralyzes the 
arm of Christian effort for the salvation of the world. 
It is dishonorable to Deity, as it directs the attention 
to the creature instead of the Creator. It is exceed- 
ingly offensive to God. ‘The Lord shall cut off 
all flattering lips:’’? they are an abomination in his 
sight. 

Let this evil be banished from the press—from 
social intercourse—from the interchange of the com- 
mon civilities of life—from all political, literary, and 
moral assemblies, and, especial! y, from all those meet- 
ings convened for promoting the cause of philan- 
thropy and benevolence. Let it no longer be 
thought necessary, in order that the machinery. of 
Christian benevolence may be carried on, that the 
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THE DEATH OF TWO CHILDREN. 


§ 
oil of flattery should sometimes be applied to its 


wheels. It needs no such application. 
**Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth, and 
keep the door of my lips.” 





THE DEATH OF TWO CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. CATHERINE WALKER. 
‘‘How frail a thing is human life!” 


I saw a little bubble, as it sported on the stream; 
It sparkled, and broke, and never more was seen: 
It mingled with the tide that to the ocean sped, 
And its little drop was lost in the billowy flood. 


I saw a little dew-drop that lay on a flower; 

*T was lovely and bright, yet it lived but an hour; 
It sparkled awhile in the sun’s first ray, 

Then melted, exhaled, and passed away. 


I saw the little flower, when it lost its mate, 

As though it were conscious of its approaching fate, 

Shed forth its sweet fragrance, then bowed down its 
head, 

And ere ’twas noon ’twas withered and dead. 


Thus I saw a sweet spirit on the stream of life; 

*T was sportive as the bubble, and sparkled as bright: 
Innocent as the dew-drop, and sweet as the flower, 
It semed to be the pride and praise of the bower. 


For awhile it sported on the stream of life, 

So innocent and gay, so beautiful and bright; 

But, ah! in a moment, by the stream’s rapid motion, 
*T was gone to mingle with spirits in eternity’s ocean. 


If innocence and sweetness, as the dew-drop and 
flower, 

Could avail to have kept it within its loved bower, 

It surely had lived to see life’s longest day, 

Had not some bright spirit have charmed it away. 


But the bubble is broke, the dew-drop is fled, 
The flower is withered, lamented, and dead; 
But the lovely sweet spirit shall never decay: 
It blooms in a brighter and happier day. 


~ ial 


HAPPINESS. 





WRITTEN FOR A YOUNG LADY'S ALBUM. 


Woutpst thou be happy, maiden? Seek aright, 
And thy fond hopes will never meet with blight. 
*Tis not in costly show the prize you’ll find, 
That great ambition of a silly mind; 

Nor in those halls where revelry abounds— 

Their notes of gladness are but empty sounds. 
All worldly pleasures have their fate to-day— 
The best no better than a baby’s toy. 

This truth has lived long as the world has stood— 
None e’er were happy but the truly good. 
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STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 


BY REV. R. SAPP. 


"Search the Scriptures,” Jonw v, 39. 


Wirtu what magnanimity did Jesus, on the occa- 
sion of giving the above advice, treat the people! 
He asserted clearly and explicitly his mission—he 
testified of John—he spake of his Father; yet he 
did not vail himself in the mystical form, and, with 
the assumed authority of a priest of the man of 
sin, threaten to call judgments upon them for their 
unbelief. He treated them as human beings—as 
men having understanding capable of reasoning— 
of knowing. In this interview with the Jewish 
people, Jesus presents, to men of all generations, 
a beautiful symbol of their duty and privilege of 
reading and meditating upon the word of God. 
This is one of the most invaluable privileges pos- 
sessed by mankind, as well as one of their richest 
sources of pleasure and profit; and we propose, in 
this article, presenting and elaborating a single 
reason why it should be performed; namely, The 
vast surface over which truth is spread, and the great 
variety of style and figure in which it is clothed in the 
Bible. 

The question is often asked, Why did not God, in 
revealing his truth, collect the great cardinal princi- 
ples or doctrines in a single chapter, or upon a single 
page of the Bible, and, thereby, have produced cer- 
tainty and uniformity of judgment, and prevented 
the great diversity of opinion and faith which now 
exists among men as to the truth, or in what it con- 
sists? The answer to this is, that God was a better 
philosopher—understood more clearly the attributes 
and wants of the human mind than this superfi- 
cial interrogator, or the individual who would have 
marred or blurred his beautiful revelation, by caus- 
ing Moses, Samuel, Isaiah, Matthew, John, or Paul, 
to collect, in a single page, a synopsis of revealed 
truth. In examining the Bible, we find that nearly 
every style of composition, and every figure of 
speech, known or used in human language, is em- 
ployed as a channel through which truth is com- 
municated to the world. 

We have truth in the plain, simple, historical 
style, by Moses; the more elegant and easy narra- 
tive of facts, by Luke; the song, by David; the 
proverbial and dramatic, by Solomon; the poem, by 
Job; the didactic and parabolic, by Christ; the logi- 
cal, by Paul. Again: we have truth in the striking 
personification, the hyperbole, the antithesis, the 
beautiful simile, the pathetic exclamation, and the 
thrilling interrogation; and, often, all these figures 
of language, and several of these styles of compo- 
sition are used by a single writer of the sacred vol- 
ume. Thus a wonderful variety is found to exist 
in the Bible. Every page, and every part of a page, 


is new in fact, in figure, in scene, and in style of 
Vou. VII.—19 
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; composition. Beginning with Genesis, and passing 
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; through to the Apocalypse, the style and scenes, the 
3 objects and persons, change as frequently and won- 


derfully as they do in the most highly picturesque 
and beautifully variegated country on the face of 
the earth. 

Several reasons may be assigned for this variety 
of style adopted for the revelation of truth to the 
human mind—reasons drawn from the philosophy— 
from the great leading laws and wants of that mind. 
The first is the demand which the human mind has 
for variety—variety of objects and scenes on which 
to act and subsist. This demand for variety is one 
of the most obvious wants of the human mind. 
The child develops it at a very early period of its 
being. It seizes with avidity upon an object—a toy, 
which employs its attention until the idea is mas- 
tered, and the object becomes familiar and grows 
stale to the little prattler, when it casts it aside, and 
demands a new one. This is but a symbol of man 
through every period of his existence—for ever want- 
ing, and for ever wanting something new. To grat- 
ify this obvious want of the human mind, the great 
Architect of our being has constructed his revela- 
tion. This same want of human mind has, evi- 
dently, been consulted by the Creator, in the con- 
struction of the world, and, perhaps, the universe. 
As yet discovered, the primitive elements of physi- 
cal nature are but few; but, in the hands of a Being 
of infinite skill, these elements are elaborated and 
spread out in a hundred million of objects, no two 
of which are precisely alike. No two mountains 
that rise themselves in grandeur to the skies, in their 
configuration precisely resemble each other; no two 
valleys, no two hills, nor rivulets, nor rivers, nor 
lakes, nor oceans, nor spires of grass, nor trees of 
the forest, nor human beings, are precisely alike. 
Thus we see that variety—wonderful variety is 
found to exist in the kingdoms of grace and nature. 
From these two facts, variety in the Bible and va- 
riety in the physical universe, in connection with 
this want of the human mind, we deduce a most 
delightful and gratifying conclusion: that heaven, 
the world of immortality and felicity, will be a 
place of the most wonderful variety of truths, 
scenes, and objects, for the perpetual employment 
and gratification of the human mind. It will be a 
world of boundless extent, of beautiful and mag- 
nificent scenery, inhabited by angels and redeemed 
men, and governed by a Being of infinite skill, wis- 
dom, and goodness, te produce, from age to age, ob- 
jects to delight, scenes to entertain, and truths to 
employ, nourish, and perpetually improve the minds 
and hearts of its inhabitants. So this heavenly 
world will never grow old, nor its scenes and em- 
ployments become tiresome to the wakefal intellect, 
but grow green and greener, beautiful and still more 
beautiful, bright and still brighter, as the inhabi- 
tants increase in wisdom and happiness, and their | 
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STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 





halleluiahs become more grateful and spontaneous ; some precept, or some scene where the thirst of soul 


to their heavenly and generous Parent. 

A second reason is found in the demand which 
the human mind has for exercise. Exercise is 
as necessary for the mind as the body. To be 
lrealthy and vigorous, it must have action and ob- 
jects upon which to act. A rich provision has been 
made for this in the Bible. Truth, there spread out 
in its thousand forms, furnishes employment for the 
most powerful and industrious mind for a life-time. 
And the mind must be industriously exercised to 
become familiar with every scene, every incident, 
and every shape in which truth has been revealed in 
that great book. And we doubt if this has yet been 
attained by the most diligent student of God’s word. 
The result of this action of the mind, in reading the 
Bible, in ‘‘ searching the Scriptures,’’ and grappling 
with the truth, if done under proper regulations, is 
to strengthen its powers. Thus we study Moses, 
and our minds become strong. We read Samuel, 
Job, David, Isaiah, and the other greater and minor 
prophets, and we increase in knowledge. We pro- 
ceed, and study Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, and 
through the New Testament, and the attributes of 
our minds receive a farther development. We search, 
and read, and research these same holy records—as, 
from their great variety, they never become stale to 
our minds—and, as we meditate upon these oracles 
of God, we improve in wisdom, and increase in 
moral and mental stature. Thus, as we proceed, 
and walk around our holy Zion—gaze upon her spir- 
itual bulwarks—learn her great truths, and become 
familiar with her heavenly literature, our minds go 
from strength to strength. 

A third reason. Every human mind has its own 
specific wants, and its own peculiar tastes. No two 
minds are found to be precisely alike. Though con- 
structed upon the same great principles, and having 


the same great attributes, there is as great diversity } 


in the development of their lineaments as we wit- 
ness in the human face. Of this vast variety of 
mind, we find that every one has wants, tastes, and 
desires peculiar to itself. And how shall this vast 
variety of taste, and feeling, and wants be met? or 
how could they be otherwise met than divine Wis- 
dom has met them? God, in the Bible, meets man 
with a supply for his various wants. One can find 
the truth which adapts itself to him in the simple 
biography; another, in the proverb; another, in the 
poem; another, in the song; another, in the beauti- 
ful parable of the virgins, or prodigal son; and yet 
another, in the scenes and wonders of the Apoca- 
lypse. Wonderful Bible! Every human being upon 
the face of the earth having wants to be supplied, 
tastes and reasonable desires to be gratified, can 
come to thee, expecting—reasonably hoping that 
they will be supplied. And every mind has the 
privilege of roving, and searching throughout the 
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may be satisfied. What a striking resemblance we 
discover between the revelations of divine truth, 
and the construction of physical nature! and what 
a diversity of development has God permitted in 
both kingdoms, though, at the same time, consult- 
ing the most profound unity of design and harmony 
of action! and all to accommodate himself, and his 
truth, and works to human taste. And this taste 
strangely develops itself in both worlds. We see a 
rural population spread abroad upon the face of the 
country, each one making a selection of a spot of 
earth where he can rear the homestead, fell the 
forest, break up the soil, ornament, to his own 
liking, his grounds, and, in quietness, spend his days 
in the enjoyment of rural and domestic bliss. One 
selects his home on the mountain’s side, amidst the 
rocks, crags, cascades, and murmuring waters, and 
thus, lifted above the mists and fogs of the lower 
grounds, has a position from which he can gaze 
upon the surrounding and distant objects of nature, 
taking in an unobstructed vision of the grand, the 
beautiful, and the sublime. Another, less lofty in 
his aspirations, penetrates the deeply shaded forest, 
and, like a Hercules, grapples with the giant oak 
and elm, which give way before his resistless strokes; 
and yet another, more beautiful in his perceptions, 
locates his habitation on the bank of a beautiful 
lakelet, whose transparent water stretches away in 
the distance, ever presenting to his mind an image 
of peace, purity, and beauty; another still seats 
himself on the shore of old ocean, and listens with 
delight and awe to its mighty minstrelsy. Thus the 
world’s population, with its infinite variety of tastes 
and desires, spreads itself abroad on its mighty and 
variegated bosom, each one finding a spot on which 
he may rest—which he may love, adorn, and beau- 
tify, and where he may rear his family, and gather 
around his cherished ones, and where, in peace, he 
can be privileged to die, and be buried up in some 
beautiful and romantic spot, to sleep until the resur- 
rection of the just and the unjust. 

Alas! I have indulged too freely—wandered too 
far from facts. Human governments and rulers 
claim all the land in the world, and, by impolitic 
measures, to a great extent, prevent their popula- 
tion from selecting the homestead under the dictates 
of taste; and the bigot, dogmatical opinionist, and 
heresy hunter prevents thought from being free, and 
the mind from exercising its own responsible, undy- 
ing energies, in “searching’’ for the truth. From 
all such I take an appeal to that Being to whom 
‘belongs the earth,’’ and who is the Author of his 
own grand revelation of truth—the Bible. 
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‘TrouBLe and perplexity,’’ says Melancthon, 
“drive me to pray, and prayer drives away perplex- 


vast field of revealed truth, in order to come to } ity and trouble.”’ 
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THE VISIT. 

How nearly are the joys and sorrows of life con- 
nected together! The sunshine of pleasure, with its 
cheering and animating beams, scarce lights upon us, 
until it is obscured by the clouds of sorrow and dis- 
appointment. Our days upon earth are made up of 
scenes of the most opposite character; but there is a 
land where change and decay are unknown. ‘There, 
no discordant notes fall on the ear, and scenes of 
praise and love continually meet the enraptured gaze. 

“ There all our toils are o’er— 
Our suffering and our pain; 
Who meet on that eternal shore 
Shall never part again.” 


At the end of a week of toil and fatigue, in travel- 
ing, we drew near to the beautiful village of . 
where we expected to spend some happy days with 
a beloved sister and her family. All eyes were eager 
to catch the first glimpse of the family residence. 
At last it was in view, peeping through a beautiful 
grove, such as is found nowhere, but on our west- 
ern prairies, clothed in a rich autumnal sunset. 
Each looked at the other, as we drew near the house; 
not a word was spoken; but some fearful apprehen- 
sions began to be realized. No fond sister came out 
to bid us welcome; but instead thereof, came the 
dear little ones, with tears in their eyes, telling us 
that their mother was gone. Then came the be- 
reaved husband, whose house was indeed left unto 
him desolate, and he like one forsaken of all earthly 
comfort. 

Death had been there, and clothed the entire place 
ina garb of deep mourning. He had taken away 
the wife and the mother in the midst of her days, 
and over her newly-made grave we all dropped the 
warm tears of affection. 

But we were not left to tears alone; nor were we 





at a loss where to turn for comfort in this time of ; 


trial. O no; religion, with all its peace, joy, and 
consolation, had already been there; and the deceased 
was no stranger to Jesus, the sinner’s friend, and the 
conqueror of death. 

She had lingered awhile, in the midst of much suf- 
fering, before her departure; and then she plunged 
the cold stream of death, not fearing its swelling 
biliows, nor the gloom and darkness of the grave. 
Jesus was with her, 

“And he can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are.” 

When the last hour came, she bid her friends fare- 
well, and, shouting with her expiring breath, left them 
all below. 


So the Christian dies. The work of life is done— 


its toils ars over, with all its suffering and its care. 
No feeling of remorse tears the anxious breast—no 
tears of regret at parting with the things of the 
world; and even the dearest earthly friend is left 
behind, with a fond hope that we shall see him 
again in that bright world above. 


THE VISIT.—COUNTRY LIFE PREFERRED. 
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Before him is no dark and gloomy future, full of 
uncertainty, and looked upon with fearful apprehen- 
sion. The lamp which Christianity has hung out in 
the heavens, illuminates his path, shedding glory on 
his way, and directing, safely, his steps to a mansion 
prepared for him above. 

Saved in this life, by divine grace, from the guilt 
and power of sin, and from the fear of falling away, 
he is now saved from the fear of death, and finally 
saved in heaven. So may the writer conclude his 
race, and the fair readers of the Repository meet the 
summons which shall call them from this to the 
spirit land! ALCETOS. 














COUNTRY LIFE PREFERRED. 


BY MISS 0. M. BURROUGH. 


Citizen. My worthy neighbor, do I again see you 
after this long separation? How are you? How do 
you fare? How long have you been in town? You 
must go home with me, and be my guest whilst here. 

Farmer. God bless you, friend! I am well and 
happy, as the times go. I have just arrived in town, 
and accept your hospitality with the same frankness 
with which it is offered. And now (smiling) I have 
answered all your four proposals. 

C. That’s right, neighbor. My old way of talk- 
ing, you see. 

F. Yes, it is right: “Out of the fullness of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.”’ 

C. You and I will still understand each other; 
town and country will not divide us. 

F. No; the little distinctions of life should not be 
allowed to interrupt the greater; and are not, by 
those who are capable of appreciating both at their 
proper value. 

C. How I do like this plain and sensible manage- 
ment of the subject. If things have changed a little 
with you, neighbor, I find that sentiments have not. 

F. I thank you for that opinion, sir. You and I 
do not bandy compliments; and you will not suppose 
I flatter you, when I say, that it is far more merito- 
rious in you, to have preserved your philosophical 
simplicity amidst the sweep of town influences and 
town manners, than it is for me, who abide in the 
very element of thought and truth—in the blessed 
country. 

C. Your enthusiasm rests there, does it? 

F. Yes, it rests there. 

[Arrival at the house. ] 

C. And now, that we are arrived at home, and you 
are a little refreshed, tell me how you go on at the 
farm—how you make out in your new occupation; 
and whether you manage to manage all the young 
people of your numerous family, and keep them con- 
tented. 

F. We get on pretty well, considering it is only 
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my third year on the farm. As I took up the occu- 
pation on the point of necessity, you know I was 
obliged to be in earnest about it: sedulousness and 
care, pricked on by necessity, will effect almost any 
thing. But I was not entirely new to the subject; 
for my young days, up to ten years, were spent on a 
farm; and however unconscious I then was of know- 
ing any thing about it, 1 find many reminiscences 
occasionally revived upon me. A taste of nature, 
early imbued into one, acts like the early influences 
of inculcated religion. “Bring up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it.’’ 

C. But a contented turn of mind is every thing, in 
any business. 

F’. Yes, I do believe that my great liking for the 
country life has been of more help to me, in my 
operations, than all other things put together; for it 
has helped me in all. I like the country, naturally; 
and a reasonable man should be contented when he 
is thoroughly well-suited. 

C. I am very glad to hear you say this. You 
went on so well for a time, in town, that I really 
thought speculation was your forte. 

F. Yes, for awhile, too well, as I may say; that is, 
all my schemes prospered—money came in; but my 
character, little by little, went out; not that I ever 
defrauded any one, or uséd unworthy methods in 
dealing—there was nothing of that; but the matter 
itself required such constant vigilance—such unceas- 
ing anxiety—was so entirely absorbing, that I found 
I had no thoughts away from that one narrow walk 
of life—the counting-house. You know it is my 
way to be pretty much in earnest in any thing that 
I undertake; and I really think, if the course of 
things, under a kind Providence, had not taken a 
reverse, and I had still continued merchandising 
until this day, that you might rather have called me 
a merchant than a man. 

C. Evidently that was not your vocation, since 
you are capable of a superior one. As for the issue, 
though you managed matters surprisingly, whilst in 
the city, yet nothing could resist the pressure of 
events: every merchant must, more or less, partici- 
pate in the times. 

F. Yes, certainly, that is a contingency of the 
calling. However, I am happily out of it, and what 
is still better, though I did come out at what is called 
‘*the little end of the horn,’ yet I am conscious of 
my happiness—thankful that I am disenthralled from 
the vortex before it had swallowed :me up, body and 
soul, and may say that I now possess my soul in 
peace. 

C. It is all better as it has occured; but many a 
person would have spent the time in deploring the 
past, which you have spent in retrieving it. 

F. Necessity, I tell you, neighbor. I trust, too, 
some reliance in my endeavors upon that Providence 
which never forsakes us if we forsake not it. 








_—_— — 


C. You have a good wholesome way of talking, 
which makes one feel better whilst they hear you. 

F. Do you say so? If that is the case, you may 
know that I am expounding an authority higher than 
my own. 

C. I perceive, sir, that you become fatigued after 
your journey, and shall not longer detain you from 
rest. About the management of the farm, and about 
the girls and boys, and my last half dozen questions, 
we will talk on the morrow. Now I will light you 
to your chamber. 

F. Pray, friend, do not put that piece of ceremony 
upon me. Tell me which chamber it is; and good 
night to you. May God keep you! 

C. Good night! good night! 





THE GRAVE OF REV. JAMES PAYNTER. 


BY J- MACLAY. 


Ir was on the Saturday previous to my first ap- 
pointment at Goshen meeting-house, on this circuit, 
that I visited the grave of the Rev. James Paynter, 
for many years a member of the Baltimore confer- 
ence. He had, for some years, retired from the 
effective ranks of itinerants, and sustained the rela- 
tion of a supernumerary preacher. The golden 
period of his life was spent in breasting the difficul- 
ties and hardships to which a Methodist itinerant 
was necessarily subjected in those early days. I 
had often heard of the name of Paynter. It was 
associated, in my mind, with my early conceptions 
of pure and primitive Methodism; and I had been 
wont to be delighted, in my boyhood days, in listen- 
ing to those way-worn pilgrims, who found in my 
father’s house a welcome. 

Having never married, this aged veteran obtained 
a home in a pious family near the place where he 
now rests. In this family he passed, peacefully and 
calmly, the evening of his days, often taking excur- 
sions, as his health would permit, into those fields of 
labor in which he had been formerly engaged. 

His grave is a lone one, situated in the rear of the 
recess which forms the pulpit of Goshen meeting- 
house. It is inclosed by a neat paling, and covered 
with a beautiful marble slab—his epitaph: ‘He was 
a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost,” &c. In 
the erection of the church, behind which his remains 
are deposited, he had taken an active part; and in 
the joy at its completion he was a mutual partaker. 

As I stopped and gazed silently on his lonely 
grave, I thought of the motives, the hopes, and 
the prospects by which he had been once actuated. 
They were not of a worldly character—they were 
heavenly—they were steadily realized by the eye of 
faith; and, in the unclouded brightness of immortal- 
ity, they charmed and allured his spirit away from 


$ the visionary scenes of earth. There he rests—the 
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pious, the indefatigable, the zealous minister of 
primitive days. There he rests in quietude, undis- 
turbed by the contentions and disruptions with 
which the Church and the world seem so rife. Ah! 
methought, could the cold ear of death but hear the 
plaintive notes of distress which our Zion utters, it 
would be responsive with admonition and warning; 
but these produce no inquietude there. 

I love to commune with the dead, especially with 
the virtuous and pious dead. There is a sacredness 
that reigns around their graves, which forbids the 
approach of unholy feet, and seems to calm the feel- 
ings to rest. It is profitable to step aside from the 
busy strife of mortals, and behold their end: it isa 
relief to the mind; and while it familiarizes us with 
death, it stimulates us to that course of conduct 
which will prepare us to meet it calmly, and to 
become a partaker of the joys and glories into which 
it introduces us. 

But O how transient and visionary the world of 
life and bustle without appears, when viewed from 
the grave! Here the loftiest and grandest schemes 
of mortals lie disconcerted—here ambition is quiet- 
ed—here beauty is faded and withered—here the 
strongest and most pure affections are severed; yet 
the living lay not this to heart: death and the grave 
are kept at a great distance off, and their solemnities 
but faintly realized. The eye of the mind is fixed 
upon terrestrial and not upon celestial scenes—the 
affections bound to sensual and not to spiritual eb- 
jects. 

There is, however, something in the grave, which, 
to the feelings of our nature, seems cold and repul- 
sive. There is implanted in our constitution an 
innate desire of immortality, and the constituents 
of an endless existence; but the change, then, which 
we have to pass, in order to obtain the one and enter 
upon the other, fills the mind with apprehension and 
dread. It requires the strongest degree of faith and 
hope in a happy and glorious existence beyond the 
grave, to calm the feelings and reconcile them to its 
gloom. In the untried realities of the future there 
is an uncertainty, which nothing but the assurances 
of the Gospel can effectually dissipate. But there 
is something in death and the grave that is unnat- 
ural. It implies violence and derangement. In a 
perfectly regulated system there could exist nothing 
of this violence and derangement. The operations 
of nature would move on in perfect harmony, and 
our being be a continuation without the changes to 
which we are now subjected. We open our eyes, 
and a world of life, and beauty, and variety meets 
them—our ears, and the melody of nature salutes 
them. The gentle breezes waft to us the fragrance 
of the flowery vale. The fields and the woodlands 
are luxuriant with fruits to gratify the appetite. The 
streamlet issues from the rock to cool and slake our 
thirst. But in the grave all is closed up and sealed. 
No variety there—no cheerful breeze to refresh the 
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lazy air—no flowery landscape—no kind and sym- 
pathetic friends. The darkness, the gloom, the si- 
lence of death there reigns, except when disturbed 
by the rioting of worms. O, what a wreck of 
worldly hopes, worldly prospects, and worldly feel- 
ings does not the grave present! Youth, beauty, 
wisdom, and greatness, all, all lie in ruins. 

But from this scene of gloom I turned my eye to 
a brighter one—it was to that fadeless paradise into 
which the spirit of Paynter had entered, and to 
which death and the grave were the gate. There 
decrepid and wrinkled age puts on immortal youth— 
there the strongest hopes are more than realized in 
the inheritance and bliss of the saints—there a pros- 
pect opens out before the eye of the mind, vast and 
extensive as eternity, rich and varied with the beau- 
ties of an endless immortality. O, that I may be 
enabled, by an eye of faith, constantly to realize 
those sublime scenes, “until mortal shall have put 
on immortality, and corruption shall have put on 
incorruption, and death shall have been swallowed 


up in victory!’’ 





HOPE. 


BY REV. DAVID R. THOMAS. 

Tue feeling or perception of hope is one of the 
most wonderful gifts of divine Providence, and man- 
ifests, in itself, God’s tender regard for the well-be- 
ing of the creatures he has formed. It is the most 
active principle of the human mind, and the support 
of all intelligences in seasons of tribulation. It finds 
a nestling-place within the breast of the lonely cap- 
tive, as he contemplates the narrow boundaries of 
his gloomy dwelling. We see it inscribed upon the 
schemes of the trader as he rushes into the vortex of 
speculation. It is found with the affectionate hus- 
band, as he toils from day to day, wearing out the 
energies of the mind and body, in the fond expecta- 
tion of rendering his home a place of joy and glad- 
ness. It lights up the pale and emaciated counte- 
nance of the invalid as he reclines upon the uneasy 
couch of disease. The child at school looks forward 
with bright hopes and expectations to the period 
when youth shall have passed away, and he or she 
shall stand forth in all the glory and beauty of man- 
hood, or womanhood—when the salutary restraints 
of parental discipline shall no longer hold them in 
subjection; but when they shall be the guide, the 
controller, and the director of their own action. 
Under the influence of hope, the farmer ploughs, 
sows, and toils—the lawyer pleads, and the warrior 


strives. It was hope 


“‘ Which armed the suffering saints of former days 
With dauntless breasts to brave the tyrant’s wrath; 

From ling’ring tortures drew the notes of praise, 
And wing’d with heavenly joy their latest breath.” 
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The ambitious student, in imagination, beholds the ; becomes necessary and dear—loneliness, disunion 


temple of Fame, standing on the hill of Exertion, 
with crowns of honor and distinction glittering in 
the noonday sun; and Hope whispers, All these may 
be yours. For these he consumes the midnight oil, 
scrutinizing page after page, and volume after vol- 
ume, drinking at all the founts of information, and 
imbibing the knowledge and experience of former 
generations, with the expectation that these crowns 
of unfading glory may encircle their perishable mor- 
tality, and render their names as durable as eternity 
itself. 

Without hope all things are clothed in the mantle 
of despondency, sorrow pervades every breast, and 
life becomes a great burden. But when our paths 
are lighted by this heaven-born messenger of peace, 
every thing, animate and inanimate, wears a pleasing 
aspect. 


“ Hope’s vivid form the fancy cheers, 
As down the hill of life we stray; 
It drives away the mournful tears, 
And turns dark night to brightest day.” 
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KIND WORDS. 


BY MISS M. E. WENTWORTH. 

Wuar the dew is to the flower, gentle words are 
to the soul; and a blessing so cheap to the giver, 
and so dear to the receiver, should never be withheld 
from the lowliest of our race. There are hearts in 
which the memory of an injury will never die— 
eyes that will never close upon a real or imagined 
wrong until it is revenged or atoned for. There are 
hearts, too, in which the remembrance of a kind 
word is for ever held, and around which the affec- 
tions will cling with grateful tenderness. To the 
poor, these messengers of love are inexpressibly dear, 
coming from the companions of their lowly walks. If 
we turn from the dreary walls of intemperance or do- 
mestic dissension, to the hearth-stone where love and 
gentle words are the binding ties of families, we may 
discover and bless the influence that makes such an 
essential difference. In consonance with St. Mat- 
thew’s declaration, the sun shines equally upon the 
just and the unjust—the same blue sky smiles lov- 
ingly upon either; but it is the sunshine of the heart 
that catches and reflects the sun of nature in the one 
home, and, in the other, receives it with an ungrate- 
ful and unthankful temper. Children are, also, grate- 
ful recipients of kind words. They flatter an innocent 
desire to be noticed, and teach the young the value 
of confidence and friendship. They may soften rude 
and boisterous manners, chasten exuberant spirits, 
instruct, comfort, or counsel. Trial is our inheri- 


tance; and, for all of the joyousness and elasticity of 
youth, children do have trials, real, and, to them, in- 
surmountable trials, when confidence in older persons 


| 


with playmates, the idea of neglect or inferiority to 


; others, jealous feelings fostered by evil influences, 


a desire to do right conflicting with temptation to do 
wrong—a warfare which is begun earlier than is im- 
agined—and, above all, that restless and undefined 
state of the mind in which the soul is constantly 
struggling through its mortal chains for the immor- 
tality which awaits it. Especially is the latter a 
mystery to children, who, with every source of hap- 
piness, still wonder that they are unhappy. This 
state induces an inquisitive and thoughtful spirit, 
that demands a patient attention to proper questions; 
and an unwearied, watchful, religious influence at 
this period, would lead many young to the only true 
source of pleasure. 

More especially do the unfortunate and erring need 
the dew of gentle words to refresh their weary hearts. 
All being alike subject to error, and all possessing 
human frailty, it might be supposed that the sinner 
would find, in his fellow-sinner, a pitying friend 
rather than a severe censor; but, alas, for ingrati- 
tude! they to whom much is forgiven forgive little; 
and it is too true that many, over whose follies 
charity has thrown a forgetful vail, are the first to 
condemn those who err and are deceived. Rebuke, 
gently administered, has double the advantage of se- 
vere discipline. Love was the weapon of our Sa- 
vior—Christ; and this spirit breathes above all others 
through the New Testament of his life. Are you 
rich? Be gentle—be kind—especially so to those who 
wear the badge of honest labor in lowly life. The 
world will worship you for that wealth, and bow 
down to the golden calf; but when it taketh to itself 
wings, it will remember you no more; for Ichabod 
will be written on thy escutcheon. O, then, if you 
have been kind and gentle, there will be, in grateful 
hearts, a remembrance of the worth yet left thee in 
a loving and tender spirit. ° Are you poor? Be gen- 
tle and kind. Let your heart go forth in a channel 
of love to the whole brotherhood of the race. It 
will come back to you in ten-fold blessings, pouring 
into your lot a calm and rich fountain of happiness, 
which the possessors of twice your worldly wealth 
could not purchase. 
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SUNSHINE. 

AFTER so many days of gloom, how animating is 
the warm light of yonder sun! So long as the cloud 
was on his disk, my heart was weary and sad. But 
now all is bright again. And such is the Christian’s 
life. While the cloud of ignorance and sin hover 
over us, how dark and cold the world! But, when 
we stand out in the beaming light of heaven, what a 
halo of glory falls upon our path, and surrounds the 
world! And, what is still better, the horizon of a 
good man’s life has no cloud which piety cannot 
brush away. Laura. 























LONGINGS AFTER HEAVEN. 
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LONGINGS AFTER HEAVEN. 


BY REV. D. WISE. 
‘I would not live alway.” 

To love life is natural; and no wonder; for man 
was born to live. The valley of the shadow of 
death had no existence until human transgression 
convulsed the universe, and opened that deep, dark, 
dreaded pathway to the mysterious empire of the 
dead. God, at the creation, joined the soul and 
body of his sinless offspring by a bond of everlasting 
marriage. Sin entered the world, and the bond was 
broken. Henceforth, the body must dissolve to dust, 
and the soul make its dreary pilgrimage to a separate 
state in widowhood and fear. Is it wonderful that 
the unnatural disunion is dreaded—that the conse- 
crated pair struggle to maintain their unity to the 
utmost limit of human existence? 

It is not wonderful, and yet it is. That the mind, 
whose whole powers are absorbed in things seen, 
and which takes no delight in the eternity of the 
Bible, should love life, is, by no means, surprising; 
but that a heart, which has laid up treasure in 
heaven, and foretasted the powers of the world to 
come, should feel bound and wedded to its earthly 
tabernacle, and shrink from the hour of disunion, is 
a fact to be wondered at, because the future con- 
tains the blessed and the beautiful, the unchanging 
and the true, while the present is uncertain, trouble- 
some, and afilictive. Hence, the man of strong 
faith heartily adopts the sentiment of Job, and fre- 
quently exclaims, ‘I would not live alway.’ No, 
I would not live here for ever! Not that I sympa- 
thize with that sour spirit of misanthropy, or morbid 
sentimentalism, whose dull humors spread sombre 
shadows over the bright things of earth; for life is 
pleasant; it has its sunny spots, its fond endear- 
ments, its joyous hours; but they are not satisfac- 
tory to the divine aspirations—the mighty longings 
of my immortal soul. Viewed in comparison with 
my capacity, life is, indeed, vanity and vexation of 
spirit—it is as ashes offered to the pampered taste of 
an epicure. 

This would be true of life, if its sources of enjoy- 
ment were stable, and of certain endurance through 


the period of my present existence; but, alas, how 


opposite from stability is every thing human! What 
source of earthly happiness, which to-day vainly I 
call my own, will certainly be mine to-morrow? Are 
not all my possessions as flying clouds or running 
streams? Is not life itself a moving panorama? Is 
health certain? Not while the stalwart frame and 
rosy cheek of to-day, may become the pale, ema- 
ciated, breathing skeleton of to-morrow. Is the life 
of those friends, whose presence makes my all of 
present bliss, more sure? Not while the child, who 


climbs my knee, and whom I strain with paternal ; 
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fondness to my heart to-day, may sleep to-morrow 
on the breast of earth; nor while she, who, with the 
mild gravity of the matron, still retains the chaste 
affection of the bride—my devoted companion—may 
to-morrow be the bride of Death. Is friendship 
more certain to endure? is it sure that my Jonathan 
of to-day will not be my Shimei of to-morrow? 
Alas! the fickleness of human friendship is prover- 
bial; for even he, with whom I took sweet counsel 
yesterday, as we walked together to the house of 
God, passes me to-day with the contempt of the 
skeptic on his lip. Property is equally uncertain; 
for he who goes to sleep worth millions, is never 
sure he may not rise up a beggar in the morning. 
Can I see this seal of mutability stamped on every 
human thing, and desire to stay for ever, where 
nothing else stayslong? No, I would not—* I would 
not live alway.” 

And when I mingle with the sons of men, and see 
a spirit of unnatural rebellion breathed against my 
heavenly Father, and my feeble efforts to convert 
that rebellion into love are almost abortive, then my 
spirit in its sadness sings, ‘“‘I would not live alway.”’ 

So, when the dullness and stupor of my heart, the 
sluggishness and earthliness of my enfeebled body, 
and the struggles of a crucified nature, hinder me in 
the sweet services of Jesus, my Savior, and keep me 
in combats and fears—in conflicts and dangers innu- 
merable—then, while fighting as for life, I ery, “I 
would not live alway.”’ 

But chiefly when I open the eye of faith on the 
glorious world beyond the grave, do I utter this 
voice. When, from the death-bed to the throne of 


Christ, I see a path of light, guarded by angel watch- 
; ers of surpassing brightness—when I see the city 


out of sight—my Father’s many-mansioned house— 
when, entering there, I see Hin—my Savior—robed 
and diademed, surrounded by myriads of the shining 
hosts, all happy to the full capacity of their spirits— 
when I see myself—my poor soul, once guilty, now 
blood-washed, and saved as it soon will be—O, when 
I see myself there, beyond the reach of bodily pain 
or heart-agony, Christ smiling upon me—crowning 
me—honoring me with his matchless friendship, and 
installing me as a chorister in his eternal temple; 
and when I see that from that glory I am separated 
only by a point of time, a moment’s space, a thin 
vail, a narrow stream, and angels and friends in 
heaven beckon me away—Q, then I struggle to fly; 
I pine for freedom from my prison-house—for wings 
to ascend, to soar away, to be at rest on the bosom 
of my everlasting Father? O, then, in these sweet 
moments of faith, ‘‘I would not live alway.” 

Blessed truth! It is not God’s will to keep me 
here forever. He, too, wills I should not live alway. 
Then let me patiently toil my hour, perform my 
work, and what now delights, faith shall grow into - 
full fruition. There shall I have the actual enjoy- 
ment of eternal life. 
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AN INCIDENT. 


BY AN OFFICER. 

Tue day was cloudy, cold, and disagreeable. I 
had been shut up in my office since the morning, 
toiling away at my laborious duties. But few per- 
sons had visited me; but those few had uniformly 
said something expressive of their abhorrence of the 
weather. One of them, a very low-spirited man 
in his natural disposition, and much given to com- 
plaining, falling into conversation about the cold, 
dreary season, spoke of it in a manner which seemed 
to me quite uncommendable. I could not help but 
reprove him. I remarked that I deemed it a very 
bad habit to be fault-finding in respect to those nat- 
ural arrangements, so immediately connected with 
the Divine administration. He felt my reproof, and 
soon after left me to my business. 

Leaving my office a little afterward, and passing 
down one of the streets of the city, I happened to 
fall in company with a medical gentleman of rare 
attainments, not only in his particular profession, 
but also in natural philosophy, and the cognate 
sciences. 

‘*This is fine weather for the season,’’ said the 
doctor. 

“It is rather cold,”’ I replied. 

* Yes, it is cold,”’ rejoined the medical gentleman, 
‘‘but it is just the weather suited to our wants and 
circumstances.”’ 

I waited a moment to hear him defend, or illus- 
trate his opinion; and he at once perceived the object 
of my silence. 

““Why, sir,”’ said the doctor, “I have recently 
satisfied myself, by some simple experiments, that 
this dry, cold weather is precisely adapted to the 
state of the earth—of the soil, at this season. The 
ground is very wet, and, of course, it needs drying. 
It would be supposed, on the first thought, that a 
warm sun and a stiff wind would be the thing for 
this purpose. But, sir, I am satisfied, from the ex- 
periments I have made, that the weather we now 
have, and of which so many complain, dries the wet 
soil more rapidly than any other. With a dry, 
cloudy sky, and with cold barely above the freezing 
point, the ground hardens and dries up with wonder- 
ful rapidity. But this is the very weather which 
fault-finding people call raw and disagreeable.”’ 

‘But they are thinking of their health and com- 
fort, doctor,’’ I remarked, more to draw him out, 
than to controvert his statement. 

‘True enough,”’ he replied, “they take only one 
view of the subject, while the divine Being is looking 
out for many ends. Nor is this all. Our health is 


even promoted by this sort of weather at this season. 
It is far better for us to be let down gradually from 
the intense cold of winter, than to be rushed from 
January to June ina single hour.” 
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“ You are certainly correct, doctor, in that opinion, 
if my own experience is to be any guide,”’ said I, 
desiring to encourage farther conversation. ‘ But, 
then,”’ I added, “ those complaining are anxious to 
have the spring burst out uponthem. They long to 
see the fields look green, and the trees put on their 
drapery of leaves and flowers, and all the landscape 
wear its summer bloom.”’ 

‘* All of which is very right,’’ responded my friend, 
‘** provided they are willing to wait till the proper 
time. But to anticipate it, the way many wish, 
would prove a calamity to the world. The fruit of 
those early budding trees would be cut off by sub- 
sequent cold. The herbs, and plants, and shrubs of 
May, starting prematurely in March, would soon be 
stripped of their beauty and their bloom. Theautumn 
would come, without its increase; and dread winter 
would fall in its fury on us, without bringing with 
it a solitary gift, to support us through its rage.”’ 

‘¢ The truth of it is,’’ continued the learned doctor, 
after a moment’s pause, “it is our ignorance that 
makes us complain of what God, in nature, does. 
Could we see the end from the beginning, and be- 
hold the whole breadth of the universe with his eyes, 
and comprehend all the wants of all the creatures of 
his boundless realm, we should concur perfectly 
with his plans. We should then be able, in some 
degree, to appreciate the Divine skill and goodness, 
in adapting every arrangement of his glorious provi- 
dence to the wants of all the world.’’ 

** And so it is,’’ said I to myself, as I parted from 
my friend. The less we know, the more we com- 
plain. Ignorance is the handmaid to sin. Knowl- 
edge opens our eyes to behold the wisdom, and our 
hearts to revere the benevolence of Him, who sus- 
tains and rules the world. The study of nature 
leads to a comprehension of the true character of 
God. With a knowledge of his character, we are 
prepared to submit more willingly to his will. We 
are then ready to acquiesce in his plans, and trust 
his goodness, where their wisdom cannot be seen. 
Whether it be the rain, the snow, or the frost, or the 
cloudy sky, that confronts our partial views, or 
whether the sunshine, and the gentle breeze, and the 
flowering shrub, and the leafy wood, and the smiling 
plains, and the vocal groves, salute our sense, all is 
of the Lord, and all is well. 

Study, then, my reader, to know the goodness and 
glory of the Creator, in all the work of his hands; 
and so you will be a better Christian—a more amia- 
ble, contented, happy member of the society wherein 
you move. 





ANTIQUITY OF SCIENCE. 
JosEruus, the great Jewish historian, asserts, that 
the science of astronomy was laboriously cultivated 
by the sons of Seth. This, certainly, is carrying 
back the subject to an early date. 
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LADIES’ REPOSITORY. 


MAY, 1847. 
LITERARY SKETCHES. 
4 NIGHT WITH THE ASTRONOMERS. 

ABOUT one year ago, gentle reader, I spent the first 
part of a very beautiful night in the company of a few 
distinguished astronomers. Not being an astronomer 
myself, I felt like a privileged character amongst them. 
I was at liberty either to ask questions, without being 
expected to answer them, or to say nothing, but look 
very wise, and thus maintain my credit, or to wander 
apart by myself, and enjoy my own reflections on the 
conversation of my friends. The scene was very ani- 
mated, at times; and many a meteor of a thought shot 
across my intellectual horizon. 

But the great interest of the evening was the mighty 
telescope, through which we took frequent views of 
many of the heavenly bodies, The moon, of course, 
was the object first to be examined; and, though I could 
not see any cities or towers on the planet, or bring it so 
near as to hear the people on it talking, its mountains 
were distinctly visible, and their shadows were pro- 
jected to a long distance from their bases. There 
seemed to be deep circular pits in the moon’s surface, 
some of which had little conical mounds within them— 
together resembling the craters of vast volcanoes; but, 
by the nicest inspection, I could discover neither fire 
nor smoke ascending from them. Perhaps their activ- 
ity was, for that time, suspended. I could distinguish 
nothing like a lake, or sea, or river in the moon, though 
such things were talked of by my more learned, and, 
perhaps I may say, enthusiastic companions. Professor 
M. could certainly see a river; and he had even named it, 
and given it its geographical position. Dr. K. confessed 
it looked very much like a river, but was not absolutely 
certain. The assistant at the telescope, who felt bound 
to confirm the vision of his master; could see it without 
half looking—he could almost tell us the exact color of 
the water; and, at one time, so high rose his gratitude 
for being permitted to say something, he flew off into a 
wonderful transport; and I expected every moment he 
would descry the dolphins leaping up in their sporting 
gambols. So hard did I strain my eyes, to see some of 
these wonders, that I have scarcely recovered from the 
visual exertion; and I must have been deemed dull of 
apprehension, because nothing but a dark stripe, running 
along on the moon’s disc for a very short distance, was 
visible to my aching vision. 

Turning my eyes to the ecliptic, and passing them 
slowly both up and down the bright pathway of the 
planets, I was deeply disappointed in finding neither of 
those nearest to us above the horizon. Mercury was 
lost in the solar blaze, and the larger. planets had gone 
down with their glory. I was very anxious to get a 
sight of Uranus, and hang a few speculations on the 
horns of Venus. From my Homeric readings, I had 
also conceived a strange desire to tie round my waist 
the belt of old Jupiter, and put my little finger into the 
rings of Saturn. But Uranus was far away, and Venus 
was below the horizon. Jupiter, too, was on a very dis- 
tant excursion; and Saturn, good old monarch that he 
is, was overseeing his 

“ Saturnia regna,” 
on the other side of the ocean. 
But there was the bright galaxy spanning the heavens. 
Vou. VIIL.—20 
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Yonder was beautiful Orion. Here stood Arcturus in 
the midst of his sons. The Pleiades, shedding their 
sweet influences, were looking down upon me. Several 
of the ever glorious constellations, rich in their clusters, 
rose up to declare the principle of universal brother- 
hood, as it reigns among the stars. The whole canopy 
was radiant with lights; and I felt, through all that 
evening, that I was constantly and rapidly enlarging 
my comprehension of the grandeur and glory of the 
Creator. 

Returning, late at night, from the mount of observa- 
tion, I went stumbling my way along over the rough 
pavement, with my eyes wandering among the stars. 
Being, at that time, in the absence of my family, alone 
in my solitary lodgings, I threw myself into an easy 
chair, and by degrees fell into a deep reverie. 

The mind, when thus lost in reflection, and carried 
away from surrounding objects, by the force of its own 
feelings, will sometimes experience a vividness of con- 
ception beyond the reach of all positive effort. It was 
so with me at the time of which I am speaking. To 
whatever mental object I happened to turn my atten- 
tion, a scene of unrivaled clearness, exceeding all reality, 
would suddenly rise up before me. For a long time, I 
could see nothing but stars, and starry regions, and 
planets dancing to the sound of their own music, and 
comets whirling up through their elliptic pathways, and 
the whole universe sparkling in the light of its glory, 
I beheld with rapt interest the machinery of the solar 
system—planet after planet wheeling with rapid motion 
around a common centre. Fixing my mental vision on 
some distant twinkling luminary, I conceived it to be a 
sun, surrounded by numerous secondary and self-revolv- 
ing bodies. From one I passed without effort to another, 
repeating the same vision, until each fixed star in 
heaven's broad canopy, became the centre of its own 
planetary system. Then, conceiving these centres to 
be in motion, and revolving about a point common to 
the universal movement, I gazed with wonder on the 
brilliant spectacle, till I was overpowered by its indes- 
cribable sublimity. 

Recovering, at length, from the first effect of so grand 
a vision, I began to make inquiries respecting the final 
source of it. “To whom am I indebted,” said I, ina 
sort of soliloquy, “for all this pleasure? Who were 
the men, by whose genius, by whose toil and labor, 
mankind are now able to take such large flights into the © 
ethereal regions—to comprehend so much of nature’s 
wide dominion, and to obtain such overwhelming views 
of the majesty of the world’s almighty Ruler?” 

Following up these questions, and calling to my aid a 
few historical recollections, I soon fell to my old task 
of making sketches. Running my mind’s eye along the 
track of the past, and making a few discriminating ob- 
servations in passing, I imagined that the history of this 
great subject might be properly laid out into three dis- 
tinct periods, which follow each other in successive 
order. 

The first period would begin with the infancy of these 
astronomical recollections, and might be styled the 
classic. Within it several of the great names of an- 
tiquity would be recorded. It would embrace those 
early Egyptians and Chaldeans, who once filled the 
world with the fame of their wisdom. The philoso- - 
phers of Greece and Rome would here find their places. 
Thales, who was the first to foretell an eclipse, belongs 
to this period. Anaximander, also, who understood the 
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planetary motions, and believed the planets to be inhab- 
ited, and aspired to explain the causes of all the heav- 
enly movements, was an ornament to this classic era. 
Anaximander was succeeded, and even surpassed by 
Anaxagoras, who, from the harmony of the planetary 
movements, and from the uniformity and universality of 
all the laws of nature, inferred the unity of the great 
Creator, whose single will was the central force to all 
this vast variety of operations. 

The philosopher Pythagoras stands next in historical 
connection. His genius was sublime, and his achieve- 
ments were as brilliant as the firmament he studied. Py- 
thagoras numbered and mapped out the constellations. 
He understood the doctrine of eclipses, and could pre- 
dict them with great accuracy. He divined, also, the 
true theory of the universe, which regards the sun as the 
centre of the solar circles, and the stars as suns to other 
systems. He taught the rotundity of the earth, and the 
nature of her daily and annual revolutions. He be- 
lieved the planets to be worlds, and peopled them with 
inhabitants. Anticipating the great Kepler, he saw the 
beautiful order and harmony of the planetary revolu- 
tions, and fancifully compared them to the strings of 
an instrument of music. But the rolling spheres, he 
said, filling the expanse of heaven with a rich concert, 
make themselves audible only to the gods, and to men 
of superior intellect and lofty contemplation. Thus, 
both by mathematical and figurative efforts, this re- 
nowned man gave to the world the elements of a true 
system of astronomy, and put mankind on the high road 
to a clear comprehension of the universe, and to a just 
conception of the glory and greatness of its Author. 

But, my reader, as I advanced, in this reverie, to the 
Catholic period, with all my knowledge of the foul ef- 


fects of superstition, I was unprepared for the sudden 3 
and sad reverses, under which the truth began at once } 


to labor. Before the days of Ptolemy, who stands at 
the head of this period, and who flourished in the sec- 
ond century of the Christian era, the material philoso- 
phers had endeavored to make all the sciences bow to 
the mandates of the bodily senses. Most of the Catholic 
fathers, though preaching a spiritual religion, in all their 
scientific speculations, tended in the same direction. 
Taking up the Scriptures, and giving every passage a 
literal interpretation, they confirmed the optical theory 
of the universe by the authority of revelation. The 
sun and planets, as well as all of the heavenly bodies, 
not only appeared to the philosophers of the sensual 
school to revolve round the earth, as their fixed centre, 


but the mistaken doctors could ratify this explanation of § 


their motions by numerous canonical quotations. Thus, 


once in the history of mankind, there seemed to be a 


perfect and popular reconciliation between science and 
revealed religion. 

Of this period Ptolemy was the great champion. 
Collecting from the works of his predecessors such ma- 
terials as suited his own opinions, and harmonized with 
the sensualism then reigning, he prepared his Great 
Compilation, which set forth an astronomical system of 
acknowledged authenticity. No sooner was his work 
multiplied by the scribes of Alexandria, and given to 
the world in numerous and faithful copies, than the 
Church, containing even then the seeds of Popery, 
sanctioned its doctrines by the weight of its infallible 
authority. 

This great work, so powerfully corroborating the 
literal interpretation of the Scriptures, maintained its 





credit among the ignorant Catholics, from the day of 
its publication to the close of the fifteenth century. 
During all that time, the true theory of the heavens, as 
given by Thales, Anaximander, and Pythogoras, was 
universally proscribed and silenced. In the ninth cen- 
tury, the Arabs of Spain translated the Great Compilation 
into their own language, and strove to rival the Cath- 
olics in ignorance and superstition. Near the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, Frederic the Second caused 
the work to be rendered into Latin; and, very recently, 
in the year 1813, it was reprinted at Paris, as a worthy 
monument of the dark ages. 

But the Protestant period comes next in order; and 
it was to this that my attention was next directed. Who- 
ever expects to find, in reading history, every modern 
improvement in science and religion taking its origin 
from Luther, will meet with continual disappointment. 
As, in religion, many great reformers. preceded the 
monk of Erfurt, and prepared the way for their illus- 
trious successor, so, in literary matters, the first signs of 
advancement can be traced quite behind the beginning 
of the Reformation. 

Copernicus, the leading name in modern astronomical 
science, was born at Thorn, in Prussia, in the third 
quarter of the fifteenth century. Doubting, or totally 
denying the established doctrines of his cotemporaries, 
and holding the authority of the Church as worthless 
on such topics, he revived the opinions of Pythagoras, 
and confirmed them by diligent observation. But, pos- 
sessing no instruments, and fearing the bigotry of the 
Catholics, he reached only a state of very probable con- 
jecture, and reserved to the close of his long life the 
publication of his opinions. 

The great Galileo, the inventor of the telescope, fol- 
lowed the footsteps of the Prussian, and secured both 
the respect and hatred of his countrymen. Until his 
day, all investigations of the heavenly bodies had been 
made with the naked eye; and philosophers them- 
selves had enjoyed no privilege denied to ordinary 
observers. With unremitting toil, guided by a genius 
of the highest order, Galileo proceeded in the construc- 
tion of an instrument, by whose aid he might bring 
down the stars of heaven within the range of more 
accurate sight. A thousand times have I endeavored to 
imagine his delight on first pointing it to the skies. 
What a world of wonders burst upon his enraptured 
vision! The planets, which, to the unaided eye, are 
only stars of the first magnitude, suddenly enlarged to 
immense globes, with broad and full discs, or horned, like 
a young moon. Around one of them, at least, danced 
a band of satellites, as if keeping time to the music 
of the spheres. The sun exhibited his spots, and the 
moon her valleys and her hills. The whole face of the 
heavens was changed; and the astronomer leaped from 
his instrument in a perfect transport of joy. 

But behold this rapt philosopher in another scene. 
He has spent his life in these studies, and his head has 
become white with years. His doctrines have been 
given to the world in numerous publications; the best 
minds of his age have been convinced; and he deserves 
the gratitude and veneration of mankind. But, lo! the 
torch of persecution is fired by his foes. The super- 
stition of the Catholics has been aroused. The pulpits 
of the land thunder their denunciations against the 
arch-heretic of the times. The literal interpretation of 
the Bible must be maintained. Galileo is summoned to 
the Holy Office of the Inquisition at Rome, and there 
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made to kneel upon the Gospels, in the presence of all 
the Cardinals, and publicly renounce his opinions, his 
character, and his fame: 

**T, Galileo Galilei, son of the late Vincenzo Galilei, 
of Florence, aged seventy years, being brought person- 
ally to judgment, and kneeling before you, Most Emi- 
nent and Most Reverend Lord Cardinals, General 
Inquisitors of the Universal Christian Republic against 
heretical depravity, having before my eyes the Holy 
Gospels, which I touch with my own hands, swear, that 
I have always believed, and, with the help of God, will 
in future believe, every article which the Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church of Rome holds, teaches, and 
preaches. But because I had been enjoined, by this 
Holy Office, altogether to abandon the false opinion, 
which maintains that the sun is the centre, and inmova- 
ble, and forbidden to hold, defend, or teach the said 
false doctrine, in any manner; and after it had been 
signified to me, that the said doctrine is repugnant to the 
Holy Scriptures, I have written and printed a book, in 
which I treat of the same doctrine now condemned, 
and adduce reasons with great force in support of the 
same, without giving any solution, and therefore have 
been judged, grievously suspected of heresy; that is to 
say, that I held and believed that the sun is the centre 
of the world, and immovable, and that the earth is not 
the centre, and movable. Willing, therefore, to remove 
from the minds of Your Eminences, and of every 
Catholic Christian, this vehement suspicion, rightfully 
entertained toward me, with a sincere heart and un- 
feigned faith, I abjure, curse, and detest the said errors 
and heresies, and, generally, every other error and sect 
contrary to the said Holy Church. And I swear, that I 
will never more in future say or assert any thing, verb- 
ally or in writing, which may give rise to a similar sus- 
picion of me; but, if I shall know any heretic, or any 
one suspected of heresy, that I will denounce him to 
this Holy Office, or to the Inquisitor and Ordinary of 
the place in which I may be. I swear, moreover, and 
promise that I will fulfill and observe fully all the pen- 
ances which have been or shall be laid on me by this 
Holy Office. But, if it shall happen that I violate any 
of my said promises, oaths, and protestations, ( which 
God avert!) I subject myself to all the pains and 
punishments which have been decreed and promul- 
gated by the Sacred Canons, and other general and 
particular Constitutions, against delinquents of this de- 
scription. So may God help me, and his Holy Gospels, 
which I touch with my own hands, I, the above-named 
Galileo Galilei, have abjured, sworn, promised, and 
bound myself, as above; and, in witness thereof, with 
my own hand, have subscribed this present writing of 
my abjuration, which I have recited, word for word!” 

From the Holy Office this venerable sage was re- 
manded to his prison, doomed by his enemies to spend 
in darkness the remainder of his days. Blind and 
feeble, tottering beneath the weight of years, he was 
conducted to his cell, around which the shout of super- 
stition rang a requiem to his name. But his name per- 
ished not with the man. Though the great Danish 
astronomer, Tycho Brahe, took sides with the multitude, 
Kepler, then a young man, caught the torch of truth, 
as it fell from the hands of Galileo, and waved it in 
triumph far from the benighted and bloody gates of 
Rome. 

But it is a remarkable fact, illustrative of that Provi- 
dence which rules over the affairs of man, that Sir Isaac 
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Newton was born the very year that Galileo died. If 
the reader placed any confidence in the transmigration 
of souls, he might imagine young Newton to be but the 
spirit of the Italian sage, permitted to live a more for- 
tunate and happy life, in a freer, if not a fairer clime. 
Kepler, bending with gratitude over the martyred Gali- 
leo’s grave, had caught his first glimpses of that won- 
derful order, which prevails among the motions of the 
heavenly spheres. Newton, standing with respect over 
the same sacred dust, solved the mystery of bodies 
falling to the earth, and then, with a boldness really 
sublime, applied his glorious theory to the skies. If 
Kepler had demonstrated the harmony of Nature’s 
works, it was left for Newton to establish the univer- 
sality of her laws. The same principle, he proved, 
which brings a falling apple to the ground, keeps the 
earth and moon in their orbits, and wheels the planets 
through their elliptic rounds. It is, also, the cause of 
the ebbing and flowing of the tides. It binds the solar 
system into a brotherhood of worlds, and reigns trans- 
cendant throughout the universe of stars. 

Newton lived in a land of liberty, where science has 
her delight todwell. No narrow bigotry beset his path. 
The Church, purged of her Papal corruptions, laid no 
restrictions on his genius. Breathing the free atmos- 
phere of Britain, his energies had ample room. His 
cotemporaries, not less than his countrymen, applauded 
his career, and crowned every new achievement with 
fresh honor and rewards. Though a few, like old 
Francis Turretin, had the hardihood to write against 
him, and the Catholics denounced him as a terrible 
heretic, Newton, fearless of these low enemies, and 
walking in the light of his own demonstrations, passed 
onward in his grandeur, and laid all opposition low at 
his feet. When the angel of death summoned him 
away, his country put on mourning, and the world 
wept over his grave. Philosophy, astonished at her 
loss, was mute; Science, bereft of her chief priest, 
vailed all her temples in sable weeds; but Poetry, in 
the midst of her tears, snatched the lyre of Fame, and 
immortalized the deeds of earth’s darling son: 


“ The heaven’s are all his own; from the wild rule 
Of whirling vortices, and circling spheres, 
To their first great simplicity restored. 
The schools astonished stood; but found it vain 
To combat long with demonstration clear, 
And, unawakened, dream beneath the blaze 
Of truth. At once their pleasing visions fled, 
With the light shadows of the morning mixed, 
When Newton rose, our philosophic sun!” 


But from the blaze of that setting sun, new lights 
streamed along the sky. Before Newton’s death, the 
great Halley rose, and, with a wonderful precision, 
unfolded the difference between the centric and the 
polar attractions of the earth, and gave us the laws by 
which the needle, rebellious to the force of gravity, 
submissively trembles to the pole. Next, like a flaming 
meteor, Lalande appeared, and, as the prince of astro- 
nomical lore, fixed the gaze of the admiring world. Sir 
William Herschel, with his great reflector, came next, 
and greatly extended the boundaries of the solar realm. 
Herschel was followed by Laplace, who, with almost a 
magic power, gave law and order to the eccentric com- 
etary spheres. Le Verrier, now the first on the scroll 


of astronomic fame, has enlarged the circuit of the hu- 
man mind beyond its former bounds, and verified 
beyond a doubt the harmony and glory of the universal 
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plan. With his own hand, he has inscribed his name 
far out on the blue chart of heaven; and the signet to 
his immortality is the last discovered gem in the starry 
crown of time. 

But, with all these brilliant achievements so vividly in 
view, a cloud hangs over the conclusion of my theme. 
Newton, it is well known, went down to his grave with 
a most melancholy foreboding on his mind. Conceding 
to some of his cotemporaries, that the Deluge may have 
been occasioned by the contact of a comet with the 
earth, he predicted the final conflagration of the world 
by the instrumentality of the same mysterious cause: 
‘I cannot say,” remarks the veteran astronomer, “ when 
the comet of 1680 will fall into the sun—possibly after 
five or six revolutions; bat, whenever that time shall 
arrive, the heat of the sun will be raised by it to such a 
point, that our globe will be burned, and all the animals 
upon it will perish.” Astronomy, therefore, having 
given its powerful sanction to revelation in all that is 
past, fully coincides with it in relation to the great catas- 
trophe at the closing up of time. Happy, then, is he, 
who, living serenely in heaven’s sweet starlight while it 
shines, is prepared to triumph finally, when the firma- 
ment shall be effaced by the uprising smoke of an 
expiring world. 

Such, reader, was my short experience with the as- 
tronomers—such was the protracted reverie, into which 
the visions of a few hours betrayed me. Nor am I 
inclined to complain of the influence which my dreamy 
meditations have had upon my temper. I love to stand 
out, in thought, on the beetling verge of some starry 


circle, and contemplate the vastness, the brilliance, the < 


glory of God’s great universe. The farther I stretch 
my vision, the more am I impressed with the grandeur 
of the creation. The wider my conception sweeps, the 
broader spreads out the handiwork of my great Creator. 
As I view the scene, and let my fancy fly, or faith take 
wing,ythe higher rises my gratitude to science for the 
aid she lends me in studying the works and the ways of 
God. Shrinking into nothing, in the midst of so grand 
and sublime a spectacle, I feel the chastenings of an 
almost painful humility, and, in my amazement, am 
ready to repeat holy words: “‘ When I consider thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, 
which thou hast ordained: what is man that THOU 
shouldst be mindful of him, and the son of man that 
thou visitest him!” 
LITERATURE OF GREECE. 

No foreign country, not excepting Italy itself, has so 
long received the high-wrought encomiums of the civ- 
ilized world, as Greece, the birth-place of heroes, and 
the home of painting, poetry, and song. 

Scholars, artists, patriots, have lived only to excel } 
each other in their admiration of that classic land. 
Rome, as she rose the second time from her ashes, and 
was about to lift her sceptre over all mankind, paid a 
heart-felt eulogy to Greece, and adorned her own dia- 
dem with the jewels stolen from Javan’s fallen crown. 
Modern nations, as they have successively appeared on 
the theatre of life, have bowed, one after another, to 
the genius of the most gifted of the race of man. Age 
after age, as the ages have deliberately rolled up, and 
onward, and away, has caught its earliest inspiration 
from the common shrine, and devoted its best years to 
what is beautiful and immortal in Grecian fame, and |} 
poured out a parting tribute to all that is most wonderful | 


~ 
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among the works of mind. Other ages are yet to follow, 
each of which will worship at the same altar, and be 
filled with like enthusiasm, and close its career with 
equal panegyrics, to the end of time. 

It would be unsafe to deny the justice of this general 
applause. Genius will ever be admired; and it deserves 
all the homage it obtains. Greece, for so long a period 
the source and centre of civilization to all the world, 
does certainly present a spectacle worthy of her fame. 
She was the first of the nations of the earth to raise the 
standard of equal liberty amongst men; and, though her 
fortunes were not always equal to her faith, she is hon- 
ored for her bold attempts. She was the first to raise 
an arm against the doctrine of hereditary power lodged 
in the families of kings. With all her energy, she con- 
tended against the aggressive spirit of ancient tyranny, 
obtaining the first victories ever won over the crowned 
task-masters of our race. She was the first, too, in 
combating the traditionary prejudices of the human 
mind, and in giving freedom to the exercise of thought. 
Her philosophy, triumphing over the vulgar supersti- 
tions of early times, was the first to show man the light 
of nature, and reveal to him his natural relations to his 
God. : 

It was in Greece, also, that the arts of peace were most 
successfully cultivated. Apelles, and Polygnotus, and 
Parrhasius, the best painters of antiquity, were Greeks. 
Phidias, and Polycletes, and Praxitiles, and Lysippus, 
the most finished of all sculptors, were also Greeks. 
Among that class of artists, called gem-engravers, the 
Grecian names of Pyrgoteles, and Sostratus, and Appol- 
lonides, and Cronius, will ever maintain the highest 
rank. In architecture, both sacred, civil, and domestic, 
there are yet no names above those of Dedalus, and 
Ctesiphon, and Callimachus. To whichsoever of the 
peaceful arts we turn our thought, we can find no great, 
original, unrivaled master out of Greece. The monu- 
ments of their genius, once the glory of their age and 
country, are now, even in their ruins, the admiration 
of the race. 

In literature, also, Greece holds the same pre-emi- 
nence over all the nations of antiquity. In every de- 
partment of it, her best writers are always the models 
of their kind. In history, Herodotus, and Thucydides, 
and Xenophon, have never been surpassed. In rhetoric, 
Isocrates, and Dionysius, and Longinus, will never be 
excelled. In metaphysics, Plato, and Aristotle, and 
Theophrastus, whatever changes may happen to us, 
will never be less than patterns to all mankind. In 
oratory, the names of Pericles, and Lysias, and De- 
mosthenes, have become proverbial over all the globe. 
In poetry, the Iliad of Homer, the odes of Pindar, and 
the tragedies of Sophocles, are among the most won- 
derful specimens of exalted genius. The truth of it is, 
that Greece, in every point of view, but particularly in 
her literary character, has ever been, and will ever be, 
the wonder and astonishment of the world. 

It cannot be considered singular, then, that the litera- 
ture of Greece has so long been the object of universal 
study. It contains the acknowledged standards of ex- 


cellence, in nearly every department of literary effort, 
by which every man of genius wishes to try his produc- 
tions and estimate his powers. Just as the American 
artist, whatever be the originality of his talents, feels 
the necessity of crossing the boisterous Atlantic, and of 
visiting Paris, and Florence, and Rome itself, in order 
to catch a loftier inspiration from the master-pieces of 
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human art; so the literary man, however self-dependent 
in his mental constitution, or to whatever extent he may 
have pushed his studies, is impelled, by his taste and 
judgment, to travel largely into the literature of that 
remarkable people, who, for twenty centuries, have 
been the acknowledged instructors of the race. 

But the literature, or at least the language of the 
Greeks, will be cultivated, for another and a higher 
reason, to the very end of time. The Greek is em- 
phatically the language of Christianity. It was the lan- 
guage of the Savior, of the apostles, and of the primitive 
fathers of the Church. The New Testament, the basis 
of Christianity, was written and first read in Greek. 
The Greek New Testament is now the only universal 
standard of revealed truth. It is the only standard by 
which all Christians, of all sects, and of every name, 
are willing to be judged. Into whatever disputes the 
Catholic or the Protestant world may fall, either be- 
tween each other, or among themselves, the Greek 
original is the only common arbiter in the last resort. 
No commentator, no candid minister, no enlightened 
teacher of the truth of God, feels at all times safe, un- 
less he is able to sustain his opinions by the very words 
which fell from the Savior’s lips, or dropped from the 
apostles’ pens. No man, possessed of the candor which 
his work demands, claims to be a master of the word 
of God, until he can at least verify his religious instruc- 
tions by this unanswerable and ultimate appeal. 

It is for these reasons, and emphatically the latter, 
that the language, if not the literature of the Greeks, 
will ever be esteemed as indispensable to a civilized 
and Christian people, so long as the world shall stand. 
Indeed, as civilization advances, and as Christianity 
progresses in its work, it will be contemplated with 
greater admiration, and cultivated with growing zeal. 


THE MONTH OF MAY. 

THE winter is now past; the bleak winds and the 
chilling snows are gone; and the voice of the dove is 
again heard in the groves. 

The month of May, the merry month of May, has 
come. The grass of the fields has become green. The 
young leaves of the trees have appeared. The flowers 
of the forestare in bloom. The birds are hopping from 
spray to spray. The insects are returning to their long 
suspended activity; and the cattle are rejoicing on their 
thousand hills. All nature is glad, and man is a par- 
taker of the universal joy: 

‘** Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 

Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and tie pale primrose.” 

Now is the time for long walks, and meditative ram- 
bles through the fields and the green woods. Now, 
prisoner of many a dreary month, go forth from thy 
inclosure, and breathe the free, bland air of spring. 
Go, thou poor and pallid patient of many an ache and 
ill, and securely trust thy feeble frame to the soft invig- 
orating breeze of May. And thou, more frail and feeble 
skeptic, go forth, and witness for thyself the proofs of a 
Power divine: 

‘See through this air, this ocean, and this earth, 

All matter quick, and bursting into birth.” 
Bebold, as thou wanderest through the forest, or stray- 
est alone in the solitary vale, the Deity’s approach, 
whose faithfulness is proclaimed by the prattling rivulet, 
whose goodness is echoed by the voices of the birds. 
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Now, guardian of the little flock, whose buoyant 
spirits have been so long impatient of restraint, throw 
thy cottage door wide open, and let them forth. Go, 
teach them the lessons of the season, and frolic with 
them on the flowery heath. Pick for them the swelling 
bud, or the green leaf, and display to their curious gaze 
the opening wonders of the world. Tell them that, 
beautiful and happy as they are, rejoicing like the roses 
in the dewy morn, the rude Stranger, whose heart no 
pity warms, and whose hand knows not to spare, may 
ere long pick them from the parent stem, and they must 
wither, as the dissected bud which you let fall. But 
tell them, kind instructress, how another spring shall 
come, and bluer skies shall glow, and softer breezes rise, 
and they, as the flowers of a fairer clime, may bloom 
again. 

Now, gentle woman, now is thy time to surround thy 
rural home with attractive sweets. Now plant the prim- 
rose, the evergreen, and the flowering shrub. Pour 
around thy cottage such a flood of bloom, that man, thy 
erring lord, shall be bound at home by its happy spell, 
and thou mourn not over departed innocence and 
neglected love. 

Spring, too, is the time for books. With every thing 
bright and beautiful around, literature seems to improve 
upon itself. No longer confined to the tight room and 
the scorching fire, taking some favorite author from the 
shelf, the studious may wander forth, and inhale the 
gentle breezes of the hill, or find soft shelter in the 
leafy vale, plying the secular or the sacred page: 


* When the sun 
Shakes from his noon-day throne the scattering clouds, 
E’en shooting listless languor through the deeps; 
Then seek the bank where flowering elders crowd— 
Where, scatter’d wild, the lily of the vale 
Its balmy essence breathes—where cowslips hang 
The dewy head—where purple violets lurk 
With all the lowly children of the shade; 
Or lie reclin’d beneath yon spreading ash, 
Hung o’er the steep; whence, borne on liquid wing, 
The sounding culver shoots; or where the hawk, 
High in the beetling cliff, his aerie builds. 
There let the classic page the fancy lead 
Through rural scenes; such as the Mantuan swain 
Paints in the matchless harmony of song; 
Or catch thyself the landscape, gliding swift 
Athwart imagination’s vivid eye; 
Or, by the vocal woods and waters lull’d, 
And lost in lonely musing—in the dream, 
Confus’d, of careless solitude, where mix 
Ten thousand wandering images of things, 
Soothe every gust of passion into peace; 
All but the swellings of the soften’d heart, 
That waken, not disturb, the tranquil mind.” 


The season of spring calls for gratitude from the heart 
of man. Another cold, barren, cheerless winter has 
passed away. The earth, so long bound in almost ada- 
mantine chains, has been released. The fountains have 
been reopened, and the streams have been made to flow. 
The fields, where the seeds of autumn were profusely 
sown, and sown with confiding trust in God, have put 
on their liveliest green. Every thing, like the season 
itself, is full of hope. God, whose bow of promise yet 
spans the cloud, has proved his faithfulness by a new 
appeal. This faithfulness touches upon the thoughtful 
mind: 

“ Man superior walks 
Amid the glad creation, musing praise, 
And looking lively gratitude.” 
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Go, gentle reader, behold the smiling world; by inno- 
cence and love make friendship with nature’s works; 
and hasten to join the universal joy. So spend the 
hours of spring, and the bright days of summer, that 
autumn shall come laden with mellow fruits, and winter 
find you prepared, in temporal and in spiritual affairs, 
for-his roughest and his rudest storms. 

GRATITUDE. 

Ir is certainly a matter of no great concern to the 
public, whether an editor rides from his office to his 
residence in a buggy, or on horseback, or in a coach- 
and-four. The world would be just as well served, 
perhaps, if he went on foot. But then, if we are ex- 
pected to finish what we have here begun, the reader 
must know, that we find it more convenient, particularly 
in bad weather, to find our way homeward in the coun- 
try, when our daily task is done, in a four-wheeled 
family carriage. 

Toiling, one evening of last winter, up the rugged 
hill lying north of our Queen City, and beguiling our 
way along by many a wandering thought, we spied by 
the roadside a poor wayfarer, almost fastened in the 
mud. 

* Will you give me a ride, sir?” 

“‘ Certainly, sir, for I see you need some help.” 

“Did you ever see the mud so deep?” 

“No, sir; not on a turnpike, at least.” 

“Did you ever know a winter, sir, with so much rain 
and foul weather?” 

“T think not, sir, though I am not very good at recol- 
lecting the weather of years gone by.” 

A long pause ensues. The stranger stamps off several 
pounds of wet mud on the foot-mat. 

“You have quite a decent carriage, sir; but you 
might have a much better one.” 

** My vehicle is not very expensive, but it answers my 
purpose very well, sir.” 

“Well, sir, I think the seats are too wide, the wheels 
are too narrow, and the covering is decidedly too low 
for comfort. See, sir, my hat almost touches.” 

Another long pause,,during which the rain comes 
down in a perfect torrent. 

“Yes, sir, your wagon is altogether too low-seated, 
especially for one riding up hill in rainy weather. In 
a little while, sir, it would give me the neck-ache.” 

“Very likely it might, sir.” 

A third pause, quite as welcome as the others. 

“This is my road, sir. I turn here, and I will now 
get out, sir.” 

Such, reader, was the six-foot-two specimen of polite- 
ness, to say nothing of gratitude, which it became our 
privilege to accommodate as above stated. And it is 
stated as a glaring example of a fault not sufficiently 
uncommon. We are apt to forget those who do us fa- 
vors. We take them as matters of course, and lose 
sight of our personal obligations. The man who does 
you a kindness, remember. Gratitude is the queen of 
virtues. 


RED JACKET. 

Tuts, as the reader knows, is the name of an old 
Indian chieftain, whose fame, in spite of his misfortunes, 
is likely to prove immortal. We have a very distinct 
recollection of old Red Jacket, and remember his vir- 
tues with no less distinctness than his vices. True 


enough, the great warrior and statesman of the Buffalo 
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Reservation—pardon us if we err in the application of 


these titles—was addicted to intemperance. We have 
seen him tottering about the streets, and even lying in 
the gutters, with all the dishonor of a most brutal vice 
upon him. We have seen him, on the contrary, walk- 
ing the pavement firmly, with a step like that of a 
monarch, his head raised in conscious dignity, and his 
eye flashing with intellectual vision. There was in 
his ordinary expression, especially while listening to 
any important matter, a certain peculiarity of aspect, 
which indicated the union of both the sage and the 
soldier in the same person. Halleck, when looking at 
the old chief’s portrait, was struck with this twofold 
characteristic : 
“Its brow, half martial and half diplomatic, 
Its eye, upsoaring like an eagle’s wings; 
Well might he boast that we, the Democratic, 

Outrival Europe, even in our kings.” 

Red Jacket was celebrated for his native eloquence. 
He spoke his own language, and that of his American 
“neighbors,” as he called us Yankees, with almost 
equal force, fluency, and freedom. Here, again, the 
poet is true to fact and nature: 

“ Her spell is thine, that reaches 
The heart, and makes the wisest head its sport; 
And there’s one rare, strange virtue in thy speeches, 
The secret of their mastery—they are short.” 

But Red Jacket was emphatically a monarch. His 
mind, his person, and his manners, not less than his 
high birth, made the regal office in him something more 
than a political birthright. Like Julius Cesar, Red 
Jacket could not well live without being a commander. 
Such was the natural superiority of the man, his char- 
acter would scarcely have lost its force and vigor in the 
humblest station. In this trait, certainly, he has had 
but few superiors among heads that have worn a crown: 

“ The monarch mind, the mystery of commanding, 

The birth-born gift, the art Napoleon, 
Of winning, fettering, molding, wielding, banding, 
The hearts of millions till they move as one.” 

But the old chieftain has gone to his repose. He 
sleeps on the banks of his favorite stream. His people 
are melting rapidly away. Soon, both they and their 
brethren will be gone, and the rude winds of winter 
will be the only ministers to wail a midnight melody 
over their moldering graves. Bending in fancy over 
them, with a tear for their untimely end, we would 
invoke a peace for their ashes, and a rest to their souls. 

PROVINCIALISM. 

Not only in individuals, but in sections of country, 
there is always much more to praise than to blame. Let 
us, as Americans, frown upon all provincial jealousies, 
and feelings, and stories. Let us remember, that we 
are one people. We all live under.a common govern- 
ment—speak, or are learning to speak, a common lan- 
guage—are bound together by common interests, and 
are brought into national fellowship to achieve a com- 
mon destiny. In that destiny there is something grand 
and inspiring. Let us labor mentally, till we get the 
full conception of what it is to be; and then let us lift 
ourselves up to it. The thought of it, so magnificent in 
itself, will make our minds large and noble. It will 
expel every thing narrow, and trivial, and partial. It 
will banish, or rather annihilate, all sectional prejudices, 
and bind together the American people into one great 
brotherhood. 
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NOTICES. 

MonetTre’s HisToRY OF THE VALLEY OF THE 
MississipP1. Harper & Brothers: New York. 1846.— 
Having just received this great work, we have no time 
to give it the perusal it demands; but we have laid it by 
for a future time, when we intend to read it carefully 
from the beginning to the end. The Mississippi Valley 
has larger claims, we are satisfied, than have yet been 
met. It is emphatically the greatest country in the 
world. There is nothing smail about it. Every thing 
is on the largest scale. The lakes, the rivers, the for- 
ests, the prairies, are all the unrivaled of the globe. 
There are many other things, besides the natural fea- 
tures of the country, on this same scale of grandeur. 
All the movements of society, all the plans for the 
future, all the undertakings of the present, are on a par 
with the great lakes and rivers. Man, as an individual, 
is much greater here, than in other countries. Thought, 
too, is a little freer, and fuller, and more commanding. 
The west, in a word, is a mighty country, not in the 
abstract, but in the concrete—not in word and theory 
only, but in deed and in truth. It is yet to be the con- 
servative power of the American Union, and hold all 
its parts together. The history, then, of so great a 
country, starting into being with so bold a beginning, 
must command the attention of at least all western 
men. As a true son of the west—a son by birth, not 
adoption—we shall read these two volumes with un- 
bounded interest. 


THE LITERARY REGISTER, and Record of Books 
and Schools. Edited by William H. Gilder: Phila- 
delphia. January, 1847.—The title of the above peri- 
odical fully explains itself. The Register and Record 
is to be published quarterly, and proposes to give an 
abstract of all that is going on in its line. Such a work 
will do good, and will be abundantly sustained. 


AN ADDRESS, delivered before the Middlesex County 
Agricultural Society. By John Johnston, Professor 
of Natural Science, Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn.—We have read this Address of our old friend 
with no ordinary satisfaction. Professor Johnston al- 
ways writes well; and we intend, when we see him 
vis-a-vis, to scold him for not writing more. We cor- 
dially invite him to our columns. And while thinking 
of that noble university, and of its most excellent presi- 
dent and able faculty, we send our heart-felt salutations 
to them all, and earnestly desire them to remember our 
work, whenever they take up their pens. 


HEMPSTEAD SEMINARY, at Hempstead, L. I.: Na- 
thaniel Dunn, A. M., Principal.—Mr. Dunn has been, 
for a long time, a successful teacher in a variety of im- 
portant situations; and his present school, we should 
judge, from numerous testimonials to its worth, is unsur- 
passed. We hope our friends, in his section, having 
sons to educate, will remember this delightful retreat 
from the vice and bustle of the world. 


Gumpe To Houiness. Edited by D. S. King: Bos- 
ton.—This work maintains its character without abate- 
ment. It has done, and probably is yet doing, much 
good. Its editor is one of the best of men, and his 
correspondents are able writers, good theologians, and 
devoted men. We sincerely wish the best of fortunes 
may attend this work. It should circulate extensively 
in the west, and find favor throughout the land. It 
would materially aid our ministry in the prosecution of 
their glorious work. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 

ANOTHER month, kind reader, has rolled away, and 
the Repository is again in your possession. Gladly 
would we believe, could we bring our mind to that 
pitch of faith, that all our readers could sincerely adopt 
the flattering testimonial of one of our most esteemed 
correspondents: ‘I am glad to say, sir,” says this friend, 
“that the first of every month is a kind of epoch with 
us—the time of the reception of a new number of the 
Repository. We here receive it with rapture. I now 
have no fears for the Repository. I was, dear sir, espe- 
cially pleased with your ‘Comparison of Languages.’ ” 

We heartily thank our correspondent—a prominent 
member of the Indiana conference—for his kind senti- 
ments, and, acknowledging the good reason he had for 
his fears, we cannot promise fully to meet his expec- 
tations. So far as our work has found favor, we are 
indebted for it to the generosity and kindness of the 
public. In spite of every embarrassment, and with all 
our sense of incapacity to surpass the standard of our 
predecessors, our patrons, and the public generally, 
have poured in upon us such a tide of approbation, that 
we are constrained to go on rejoicing in our delightful 
labor. 

But, while we are making extracts, we will throw in 
a short paragraph, from an ‘ex-editor:” “I perceive 
that, by your new arrangement, you have more than 
doubled your editorial work. This, it is true, will save 
some expense to the Church, but it will take flesh and 
blood from yourself. In your last number, I counted, 
I think, twenty-seven distinct articles, and one of them 
six pages in length, which I attribute to your pen. 
Some of your articles—your ‘ Anglo-American Race,’ 
for example—would have cost any man months of se- 
vere study. It may be you had them all written up 
beforehand. If not, let me say, you cannot hold out 
with this amount of editoriallabor.” 

We thank our experienced brother for his caution, 
and assure him we shall try and profit by it. We con- 
fess to him, also, that, when we came to this work, we 
had several bundles of manuscript; but, as yet, we have 
put no part of them into the Repository. Our kind 
friend may as well know, too, that we do not believe in 
being idle. We spend eight or nine hours a day in our 
office, engaged either in reading contributions, or in 
correcting proof, or in such investigations as prepare 
one to write with some freedom. For the last fifteen 
years we have sustained this amount of labor; and we 
are now, thanks to a good Providence, in far better 
health, than at the beginning. We would rather write 
than eat, at any time—except when we are very hungry. 

The contributors to the Repository are still warmly 
and generally applauded. Their articles are freely 
copied iuto other works, and often with head-notes of 
commendation. ‘“ Barrett’s Dream,” by A. M. Lorraine, 
and “Samaritan Poetry,” by S. M. Vail, and “ Lady 
Jane Grey,” by G. P. Disosway, have had a special 
run in the newspapers. Bishop Morris’ articles are 
almost uniformly, and with evident satisfaction, repub- 
lished extensively as rapidly as they make their appear- 
ance; while a faithful agent in Virginia, who feels the 
pulse of the people daily, remarks of the ‘ Miscel- 
lania,” by Professor Larrabee, ‘‘ Let them never be dis- 
continued.” We have noticed, from the beginning, that 
old-time incidents, especially those connected with the 
early progress of religion in the Mississippi Valley, are 
read with eagerness. 
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WIRTUE. 


BY MISS MELITA JANE ROBERTS. 


VIRTUE, thou art the brightest gem 
That lingers yet on earth; 
Brighter than royal diadem, 
Or crown of kingly worth. 


Thy robe is spotless, pure, and white 
As angels dare put on, 

And thy rich garments, clear as light 
Of heaven’s all cloudless morn. 


Thy form is lovely, fair, and bright 
As that of seraphim; 

’Tis shrined within immortal light, 
That never groweth dim. 


Thy face is clothed with majesty, 
That sin cannot behold; 

A holy awe surroundeth thee, 
That guards thy worth untold. 


Thy light is as the shining beams 
That gild the plains of heaven; 

As o’er a ruined world it gleams, 
A paradise is given. 


A rainbow girds thy presence round, 
With glittering waves of light; 

Thy locks are with a halo bound, 
That dims beholders’ sight. 


A crown, more brilliant than the sun, 
Bedecks thy radiant brow; 

Thy temple is the mighty One— 
Before it angels bow. 


O, Virtue, mildest form of love, 
Thy light isfall to me; 

And they who’d walk the plains above, 
Must pay their court to thee. 
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